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Luther As Exegete ' 


N the era of the 16th-century Reforma- 
l tion it was given to Martin Luther 
to fill a role unique in its range. He was 
a controversialist who joined issue with 
the regnant theology of his day; a re- 
former who brought about such a renewal 
of the church as many of his contempo- 
raries and predecessors had dreamed of; 
the reorganizer who changed the ecclesi- 
astical map of Europe; a pastoral admin- 
istrator; a spiritual director; and a writer 
of great versatility whose published works 
run to more than 50,000 pages in the 
Erlangen edition. His own church he gave 
not only a translation of the Bible, but 
also its catechism, its first vernacular 
liturgy, and the beginning of its hymnody, 
and through his sermons—read far and 
wide in churches and households — its 
distinctive piety and ethos. When towards 
the end of his life he let slip the remark 
that God had led him like a blind mule, 
he was without doubt disclosing his own 
astonishment that he had been guided 
into such unpremeditated paths. For at 
the beginning of his career, when many 
voices were calling for a removal of 
abuses in the church, the only reform that 
Luther foresaw as desirable was a reform 
of theological education based on the 
Bible, and liberated from the heavy hand 
of the scholastic theologians, whom he 
considered to be deeply infected with 





1 Ep. NOTE: This article was presented as 
“The Reformation Lecture” in Luther-Tyndale 
Memorial Church, London, England. The author, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, is gain- 
ing increasing renown as a Luther scholar. 


By DOUGLAS CARTER 


philosophy, rationalism, and moralism. 
In short, he hoped for a revival of Biblical 
theology. From the age of 29 he held the 
chair of Biblical exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg, and from time to time 
he shared the preaching duties at the town 
church (where there was a sermon each 
weekday and three times on Sunday). 
The interpretation and application of 
Scripture was therefore his constant daily 
occupation. In this paper we shall attempt 
to examine what is distinctive in his 
approach to it. 

We must begin by taking stock of the 
background. 

1. The 15th century was an age when 
the Scriptures were read. On entering the 
monastery of the Augustinian friars at 
Erfurt, Luther was given a Bible and told 
that the statutes of the order required its 
members “eagerly to read, devoutly to 
hear, and zealously to learn” the Scrip- 
tures. Throughout Germany translations 
abounded and were freely circulated, 
18 editions of a complete German Bible 
being published between 1466 and 1521. 
The study of the Bible amongst the laity, 
more common during the Middle Ages 
than Protestants have sometimes cared to 
admit,? had been greatly encouraged as 
the influence of the Brethren of the 





2 Official prohibitions of Bible reading by 
the laity belong mainly to the first half of the 
13th century as emergency countermeasures 
against the Cathari and Waldenses. Even so, 
in a letter of 1237 to Germanos, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Pope Gregory IX writes that 
“it is expedient that all should read or hear” 
the Scriptures. 
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Common Life made itself felt through 
northern Europe* and the theological 
curriculum of the University of Paris 
shows how large a part the Scriptures 
played in the education of the clergy.* 
The spread of the new learning had given 
fresh impetus to Biblical studies by restor- 
ing to honor the philological study of the 
text in the original languages, while at 
the same time indirectly encouraging them 
by its criticisms of scholastic theology. 
Luther's contemporaries included Jacques 
Lefévre d’Etaples (1455—1536), humanist, 
exegete, and Pauline scholar; John Reuch- 
lin, the Hebraist (1455—1522); and 
Johannes Trithemius (1462—1516), Ab- 
bot of Sponheim, whose exertions made 
his Rhineland monastery illustrious as a 
center of Biblical learning. 

2. In the theological schools, Scripture 
was recognized, at least in theory, as the 
unique authority in matters of doctrine.’ 


3 Cp. Gerhard Zerbolt of Deventer, De utili- 
tate lectionis sacrarum litterarum in lingua vul- 
gari. They made a long-lasting impression on 
the popular spirituality of the Netherlands. 
Dutch Catholic devotional literature up to the 
end of the 17th century is so full of Biblical 
allusions as to have been all but incomprehen- 
sible to anyone unfamiliar with the Scriptures. 

4 Speaking out of his vast knowledge of 
medieval spirituality, John Mason Neale de- 
scribes the first characteristic of medieval ser- 
mons as “the immense and almost intuitive 
knowledge of Scripture which their writers pos- 
sessed.” He takes note that their citations are 
habitually drawn from every part of the Bible. 
Mediaeval Preachers and Mediaeval Preaching 
(London, 1856), pp. xxv ff. On the subject 
in general see B. Smalley, The Study of the 
Bible in the Middle Ages (2d ed.) (Oxford, 
1952). 

5 Notably by the exponents of the via mo- 
derna. Cp. Occam: Christianus de necessitate 
salutis non tenetur ad credendum nec credere 
quod nec in Biblia continetur nec ex solis con- 
tentis in Biblia potest consequentia mnecessaria 
et manifesta inferri. Dialogus, 411. 





LUTHER AS EXEGETE 


Although the tendency to elevate tradition 
to the same level as Scripture, and to con- 
dition the interpretation of Scripture by 
tradition, had been growing throughout 
the Middle Ages, it was not until 1546 
(two months after Luther’s death) that 
the Council of Trent decreed by a sig- 
nificantly small majority that Scripture and 
tradition are to be received “with an equal 
affection of piety and reverence.” It is true 
that at the beginning of the 16th century 
the accepted method of interpretation was 
to determine the sense of Scripture by 
what the fathers and other doctors of the 
church had said. Thus at the Leipzig dis- 
putation of 1519 Luther’s opponent, Eck, 
based his argument for the papal suprem- 
acy on the text, “The Son can do nothing 
of Himself but what He seeth the Father 
do, for whatsoever things He doeth, these 
also doeth the Son likewise” (John 5:19), 
showing that St. Bernard of Clairvaux had 
deduced from this passage that there must 
be a hierarchy of order in the church. 
Nonetheless when Luther answered Eck by 
asserting that only the literal meaning of 
Scripture is adequate as proof in matters 
of doctrine, and that the comments of the 
fathers do not determine the sense, he was 
in fact echoing St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
says: “Theology uses the authority of the 
canonical Scriptures as an incontrovertible 
proof, and the authority of the doctors of 
the church as one that may properly be 
used, but only as probable. For our faith 
rests upon the revelation made to the 
apostles and prophets who wrote the 
canonical books, and not on the revelations 
(if any such there be) made to other 
doctors.” ® 


6 Summa theol., 1, I, 8. — Ep. NOTE: Cf. 
the recent article in this journal “Scripture and 
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LUTHER AS EXEGETE 


Luther's championship of the sole au- 
thority of Scripture in matters of faith 
was therefore nothing new, even though 
in his day it was passing out of fashion. 
It is, for example, defended very thor- 
oughly in the writings of Gregory of 
Rimini, a 14th-century professor in the 
University of Paris, and General of the 
Augustinian Friars.’ He is quoted ex- 
tensively (and without acknowledgment) 
by Peter d’Ailly, a writer whom Luther 
studied closely. Gregory distinguishes be- 
tween theological principles (by which he 
means truths explicit in Scripture) and 
theological theses (propositions necessarily 
deducted from Scripture), and concludes 
that these two make up the proper subject 
matter of Christian doctrine. In contrast 
to those theologians who affirmed that 
there are truths of doctrine which may 
be discovered by natural reason alone, 
Gregory excludes all rational proof from 
the field of theology, maintaining that 
doctrine is rooted exclusively in the self- 
revelation of God, who speaks in the Bible. 
This self-revelation creates faith (not 
knowledge, which is acquired by the 
method of demonstration); and such faith 
excludes all doubt and error. After the 
Council of Trent, Gregory's work passed 
into oblivion. But he represents a type of 
theology studied in the order to which he 
and Luther belonged, and this goes to ex- 
plain why Luther was so warmly sup- 





Tradition in the Council of Trent,” by Richard 
Baepler, XXXI (June 1960), pp. 341—362. 
For a presentation of the relation between Scrip- 
ture and tradition by a modern Roman Catholic 
scholar see George H. Tavard, Holy Writ or 
Holy Church (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
c. 1959). 

7 See Louis Saint-Blancat, La théologie de 
Luther et un nouveau plagiat de Pierre d’Ailly 
in Positions Luthériennes, April 1956, pp. 61 ff. 
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ported by his fellow Augustinians in the 
early stages of his battle for the authority 
of Scripture. He and they thought the 
same thoughts and spoke the same 
language. 

3. The age was not wholly insensitive 
to the critical problems arising from the 
study of the Biblical texts, nor was Lu- 
ther. He discusses copyists’ errors, takes 
note of the difficulties of O. T. chronology, 
and is aware of the synoptic problem and 
of problems raised by the language and 
thought forms used by the sacred writers 
when they speak of the creation of the 
world and of the last things. He dis- 
tinguishes between permanent and tem- 
porary elements in the Old Testament and 
urges expositors to make themselves 
familiar with its historical framework. In 
his Preface to the Prophets, 1532, he 
underlines the importance of a knowledge 
of their times. 

4. Luther shared with his contempo- 
raries a belief in the plenary verbal inspi- 
ration of Scripture. Both he and they took 
seriously the affirmation of 1 Cor. 2:13 that 
there is a state of man radically different 
from that of the natural man, namely, 
that of the spiritual man who is led by the 
Holy Spirit and who “makes known the 
things that are freely given to us by God 

. not in words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth but which the Spirit teacheth.” 
As Lutheran theology developed after 
Luther’s death, the doctrine of inspiration 
was highlighted and reflectively elabo- 
rated, for the theologians of that period 
realized that it is not possible to uphold 
the principle of the sole authority of 
Scripture if it is not undergirded by the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration. So did 
their Roman Catholic opponents, who 
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consequently minimized and even denied 
it. But it is a mistake to suppose that the 
Lutheran dogmaticians of the age of 
orthodoxy were responsible for intro- 
ducing the doctrine of plenary verbal 
inspiration into the Church of the Augs- 
burg Confession and thereby departed 
from Luther's attitude to Scripture. This 
doctrine is plainly taught in a Saxon 
confession published as early as 1549 
(three years after Luther's death) by Jus- 
tus Menius, a close friend of Luther and 
the translator of his Latin writings. What 
is more to our point, it is enunciated 
clearly and copiously by Luther himself. 
In his Commentary on Romans, 1515—16 
(one of his earlier works), he says that 
the Lord wills us to receive and believe 
every word, since He Himself has said it. 
In his Short Confession Concerning the 
Holy Sacrament, 1544 (one of his last 
works), he says of Scripture that “we 
either believe altogether or not at all. 
If a bell is cracked only a little, it has lost 
its ring.” These two quotations can be 
matched by a host of others. The follow- 
ing are typical: — 

No one letter in Scripture is without 
purpose, for Scripture is God’s writing 
and God’s Word. (WA 50, 282) 

It is very dangerous to speak of divine 
things in a different way, and in words 
different from those which God makes 
use of. (WA 15, 43) 

It is our accursed unbelief and carnal 
mind which hinders us from seeing and 
appreciating that it is God who speaks 
with us in Scripture. . . . Instead, we think 
of it as the word of Isaiah or Paul or some 
other man. And so it comes about that the 
Bible is not God’s Word to us, and bears 
no fruit, until we realize that God speaks 
to us thereby. (WA 48, 102) 


LUTHER AS EXEGETE 


This is the speech of St. John, or rather, 
of the Holy Ghost. (WA 54, 55) 

Holy Scripture is God’s Word written 
and, so to speak, lettered and fashioned in 
form of letters, as Christ the eternal Word 
is clothed in our humanity. (WA 48, 
31, 4) 

What Paul declares, the Holy Ghost 
declares, and what is contrary to Paul’s 
word is contrary to the Holy Ghost. 
(WA 10, 11, 139) 

These are of course chance remarks. 
We can hardly expect more from him 
since no one at the time controverted the 
doctrine of inspiration. Taking them as 
they stand, and in the context of those 
traditional beliefs about the divine origin 
of Scripture which Luther never ques- 
tioned, they undoubtedly add up to a be- 
lief in plenary verbal inspiration. Having 
said this we must go on to say that his 
view is free from all mechanical, docetic, 
or mantic notions, and has no affinities 
either with the idea, derived by some 
early Christians from Philo, that the sacred 
writers were unconscious automata, or 
with the type of fundamentalism professed 
by Jehovah’s Witnesses. Far from play- 
ing down the human element in Scrip- 
gure, Luther’s view exalts it by confessing 
that God’s revelation comes to us precisely 
Licata human words. This most char- 
acteristic human medium, essentially so 
fragile and fugitive, has been seized upon 
by God, so that through a condescension 
of the divine majesty it has become the 
fitting mode of His speech with us. 


Scripture is therefore the Word of God, 
though the Word of God is not synony- 
mous with Scripture. At this stage it be- 
comes necessary for us to enquire more 
closely what Luther means by “the Word 
of God.” He knew that to the Hebrew 
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LUTHER AS EXEGETE 


mind a word is action and event and that 
the most distinctive characteristic of the 
true God is that He speaks. Through His 
eternal Word He created the world, 
thereby setting the pattern for His future 
dealings with the world. In Jesus Christ 
the Word was made flesh: In Him God 
spoke the Word which redeems and cre- 
ates. This same Word is continually 
recalled and enunciated in the church’s 
proclamation. Scripture is this same Word 
in written form, necessary to sustain the 
oral proclamation and preserve it from 
error. God’s Word comes to us therefore 
in twofold form, preached and written. 
The essential unity of these two forms is 
such that Luther can use the term in both 
senses almost in the same breath, as in the 
answer to the question on the first petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the Small Cate- 
chism: “{God’s name is hallowed} when 
the Word of God is taught in its truth 
and purity and we, as the children of God, 
also lead a holy life according to it. . . 

But he that teaches and lives otherwise 
than God’s Word teaches, profanes the 
name of God among us.” Here “the Word 
of God” is that which is taught, and also 
that which teaches, i.e., both preaching 
and Scripture. At times Luther can give 
the impression of exalting the oral Word 
over the written. In an Epiphany sermon 
of 1522 he says that Christ wrote nothing, 
and the apostles little, and then not until 
they had first preached and convicted. This 
proclamation, then and now, is the Epiph- 
any star and the angelic message pointing 
to the crib and the swaddling clothes. 
Eventually the N.T. books were written, 
as a last resort, “in order that some sheep 
should be saved from the wolves.” He 
concludes: “to have Scripture without 
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knowledge of Christ is to have no Scrip- 
ture, and is none other than to let the 
star shine and yet not perceive it” (WA 
10, I, (1), 628). And yet passages such 
as this are offset by others attaching 
supreme importance to the written Word. 
In theological controversy his main argu- 
ment was always “It is written.” 


It has, however, been maintained that 
Luther's attitude to Scripture was in fact 
very free. Those who assert this point out 
that he speaks of errors in Hebrews, 
James, Jude, and the Revelation. His con- 
sistently disparaging opinion of James is 
only too well known. Yet the fact that he 
never felt obliged to modify his over- 
riding belief in the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible shows that his criticism of 
these four books is a criticism of their 
canonicity, that is, whether they do indeed 
form part of the N.T. He knew that the 
fourth-century writer Eusebius had placed 
them in a class apart from the undisputed 
N.T. books and that his Catholic con- 
temporaries Erasmus and Cardinal Cajetan 
also doubted their canonical status. His 
historical doubts were, moreover, rein- 
forced by his failure to discern in three 
of these four books the consistent au- 
thentic notes of the apostolic testimony to 
Christ, which is to be found in the un- 
disputed books. Questions of authorship 
apart, there is the “hard knot” of Heb.6 
and 10, apparently disallowing repentance 
after Baptism. Luther finds himself 
obliged to ask whether such passages can 
be undoubtedly canonical when to all 
appearances so sharply at strife with the 
gospels and St. Paul. There is St. James’ 
strange silence about the Passion and 
Resurrection and the Holy Spirit; his 
stranger talk about the “law of liberty” 
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and about Abraham’s being justified by his 
works whereas the apostle teaches that he 
was justified without works. It is this 
epistle which moves Luther to exclaim: 
“Whatever does not teach Christ is not 
apostolic, even though St. Peter or St. Paul 
taught it; and whatever preaches Christ 
would be apostolic, even if Judas, Annas, 
Pilate, and Herod were to do it.” His 
doubts about the canonicity of the Book 
of Revelation are based on the apparent 
incongruity of its style with what we are 
otherwise led to expect from an apostle; 
“for it befits the apostolic office to speak 
of Christ and His words without figures 
or visions.” But he makes it clear that 
this is his personal opinion on a debatable 
point. Later he was less willing to defend 
this rather capricious judgment, and in 
the lengthy preface to Relevation of 1545 
he is content to note in passing that Eu- 
sebius gives evidence for its nonascription 
to John the apostle and that he himself 
regards its canonical status as an open 
question. As for the Epistle of Jude, he 
believes it to be a nonapostolic abstract 
of 2 Peter and therefore it “need not be 
reckoned amongst the chief books which 
have to lay the foundation of the faith.” 

Luther’s opinions about the N.T. anti- 
legomena were neither incorporated into 
the Lutheran Confessions of faith nor fol- 
lowed unanimously by the theologians of 
the age of orthodoxy. That they are evi- 
dence of his having taken a subjective 
attitude toward Scripture cannot be ad- 
mitted, unless it be a sign of subjectivity 
to raise the problem of the distinction 
between canonical and deuterocanonical 
or uncanonical writings and to suggest a 
solution. But if this be so, the same charge 
could be laid against Augustine for his 
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ambiguous attitude to Hebrews, against 
Origen, who doubted the canonicity of 
James and Jude, and against Cyril of Je- 
rusalem, Gregory Nazianzen, and Chrysos- 
tom, who doubted the canonicity of the 
Apocalypse. Luther's view of the canon 
must therefore be regarded as a critical 
and historical judgment, in no way modi- 
fying his firm belief that all canonical 
Scripture is inspired. 

Luther's well-known saying that the 
Bible is the Word of God insofar as it 
impels toward Christ — soweit Sie 
Christum treibet® has been cited as 
further evidence that he freely discrimi- 
nated between parts of the Bible to be 
taken very seriously, and others which are 
not, because they do not immediately have 
Christ for their subject. It is true that he 
singles out some books as specially im- 
portant; that he esteemed St. John’s Gospel 
chief of the four on the grounds of its 
being fullest of doctrinal teaching; and 
that he gave pre-eminence amongst the 
other N.T. books to the Pauline epistles, 
especially Romans, and to 1 Peter, be- 
cause they are “the true kernel and mar- 
row of all the books.” This distinction 
does not, however, arise from a belief in 
degrees of inspiration, but from a practi- 
cal recognition that some books are more 
directly useful than others in setting forth 
the divine Law and Gospel. And in af- 
firming that Scripture is God’s Word inso- 
far as it impels towards Christ, he is laying 
down a principle of interpretation, not of 
selection. There is no part of Scripture 
which does not impel towards Christ. 

The whole Scripture exists for the sake 

of the Son. (WA Tr 5, 5585) 





8 “Treiben” has the same derivation as the 
English verb “to drive.” 
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LUTHER AS EXEGETE 23 


For the sake of the Messiah, the Son of 
God, Holy Scripture was written, and all 
that came about happened for His sake. 
(WA 54, 247) 

It is beyond question that the whole 
Scripture points to Christ alone. (WA 
103.0, 73) 


For this very reason Genesis is God’s 
Word, for as the Christian believer reads 
that book, the veil is taken away so that 
God’s promises and His covenant and 
the faith of the patriarchs all become 
luminous in the light of Christ. 


At this point we touch on a distinctive 
quality of Luther’s interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and that is its Christological char- 
acter.” That is not to imply that he alone 
in his generation sought Christ in the 
Scriptures. The characteristic spirituality 
of the time was strongly centered on the 
person of our Lord, as its devotional litera- 
ture shows. Throughout Europe the Vita 
Christi of the Carthusian Ludolf of Sax- 
ony, first printed in 1474, was widely 
read,’ along with Thomas a Kempis’ 
Imitation of Christ and other products of 
the devotio moderna, a school of spiritu- 
ality distinguished by its love of the Bible 
and its emphasis on our Lord as the Chris- 
tian’s example. But from all this Luther 
parts company. As early as 1515/16 
(Lectures on Romans) he says that the 





9 Christ is the “punctus mathematicus sacrae 
scripturae,’” WA Tr 2, 439 (2383). 

10 P, Pourrat, Christian Spirituality, London, 
1924, II, 311 f. It was the most popular devo- 
tional book in the later Middle Ages. Re-issued 
more than 60 times in many different languages, 
it deeply impressed Ignatius Loyola and was used 
by him in the composition of his Spiritual Exer- 
cises. A modern ed. by L. M. Rigollot, Paris, 
1870. 

11 See J. Dols, Bibliografi der Moderna De- 
votie, Nijmegen, 1941. 





Gospel is “good news” because it “brings 
Christ.” The same thought is found in 
The Liberty of a Christian Man (1520) 
and is further elaborated two years later 
in the introduction to the winter series 
of the Kirchenpostille when he warns 
against reading the Epistles and Gospels 
as though they were the books of the Law 
and interpreting Christ’s work as no more 
than an example (WA 10, I, 8). “Beware 
of turning Christ into a Moses, as though 
He had nothing more for us than precept 
and example, like the saints.” He goes on 
to speak of the two ways of interpreting 
Christ’s work: “first as an example pro- 
posed to you for imitation, as St. Peter 
shows (1 Peter 2:21) — but that is the 
least important side of the Gospel... . 
You must tise higher than that. This is the 
chief and fundamental thing in the Gos- 
pel, that before you take Christ for 
Example, you are to recognize and accept 
Him as God’s Gift to you.” “For the 
preaching of the Gospel is nothing else 
than Christ’s coming to you, or your being 
brought to Him.” When this happens, 
then rises the sun — die allerliebste 
Sonne, “which brings life, joy, activity, 
and every good thing.” In other words, 
Christ is so to be preached that faith in 
Him is established. The end of such 
preaching is that the hearers shall “put on” 
Christ and thus be born again and become 
new creations.’ 


How thoroughly and consistently Luther 
applies this canon of interpretation may 
be seen from his introduction to Genesis. 
In this book, he says, there are three kinds 
of material: (1) the divine proclamation 
of the Law, the necessary prelude to the 





12 WA 40, I, 540, 7 and 17 (on Gal. 3:27). 
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good news of salvation; (2) the predic- 
tions and promises of God concerning the 
Savior — “this is by far the best thing 
in the book”; and (3) the examples of 
faith, love, and the cross in the holy 
fathers, Adam, Abel, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and so on, “by whose 
examples we learn to trust and love God,” 
and also examples of the unbelief of un- 
godly men and of the wrath of God. We 
are shown how God does not overlook 
unbelief but punishes Cain, Ishmael, Esau, 
and the whole world in the Deluge; and 
these examples too are needful for us. 
Luther is here using in part the tradi- 
tional scheme of exegesis, interpreting the 
narrative “literally,” as it applies to Christ, 
and “tropologically,” as it applies to the 
believer and his response to God. What is 
most noticeably new in his use of this old 
method is the firmness with which he 
binds the two together. This brings us to 
a second characteristic of his hermeneuti- 
cal method, his insight into the proper 
dependence of faith on the person and 
work of Christ so that whatever the Bible 
has to say about saving faith is always to 
be referred to faith in Christ. This leads 
him to say, in a sermon on Gen. 3:15 
(the seed of the woman) that Adam was 
already a Christian before Christ was born. 
He had exactly the faith that we have, for 
time makes no difference. “Faith is the 
same from the beginning of the world to 
the end: therefore he received by faith 
what I have received. He no more saw 
Christ with his eyes than we have done, 
but he had Him in the Word, and so also 
we have Him. The only difference is that 
then it should happen, mow it has hap- 
pened. The faith is all the same. So all 
the fathers were justified by the Word and 
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faith, as we are, and also died therein” 
(WA 24, 99, 31). And in a sermon for 
the first Sunday in Advent 1522 on the 
text from the liturgical Epistle, “Now is 
our salvation nearer than when we first 
believed,” he says that these words have 
reference to the promise made to Adam. 
This promise was urged by the prophets, 
all of whom have written of the Re- 
deemer’s coming, His grace, His Gospel. 
Through this promise the O.T. saints had 
faith in Christ. We believe, though we 
were not alive at the time of His coming, 
and so they believed, though not alive at 
Christ’s time. Elsewhere in the same ser- 
mon, referring to the liturgical Gospel for 
the day (the Palm Sunday entry into 
Jerusalem), he adds in the same vein: 
“The children who go before the Lord sing 
Hosanna like the patriarchs. We follow 
and sing the same song. There is no dif- 
ference between us, except that they pre- 
cede and we follow after.” (WA 10, I 
(2), 21 ff.) 

In these passages Luther is speaking 
of faith in the light of what the N.T. has 
to say about it, employing a further prin- 
ciple of exegesis, very fundamental to his 
method, the principle of the analogy of 
faith.® It was his conviction that the form 
of Scripture is such that the whole of the 
Christian faith is revealed in passages 
which call for no explanation, and that 
the dark places of Scripture are to be 
interpreted in the light of these clear pas- 
sages.'* If there were times when he dis- 
covered that this exegetical key did not 





13 Rom. 12:6 “(let us prophesy) in agree- 
ment with the faith: xata thv a&vadoyiav tis 
miotews.” 

14 Cp. WA 33, 20f.: John 6:27 is to govern 
the interpretation of Luke 6:37,38 and Luke 
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open the door, he drew the conclusion 
that God wished the door to remain 
closed. Such, for example, is the case with 
the doctrine of predestination. He is con- 
vinced that Scripture teaches universal 
grace on the one hand and particular elec- 
tion on the other; that God wills the 
salvation of all; that Christ died for all; 
that God elects only those who are 
eventually saved; that it is not in man to 
determine his own salvation; and that 
God predestines no one to reprobation. 
Therefore the solution of this problem be- 
longs to the light of glory. At other times 
his key opened doors long closed. It 
helped him to lift the doctrine of creation 
from the level of natural theology. View- 
ing creation in the light of Christ, “by 
whom all things were made” (John 1:3), 
he was led to reaffirm that it is “through 
faith that we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the Word of God” (Heb. 
11:3) and that Christ is the Key to crea- 
tion, who, being Himself both Creator and 
creature, reveals the Creator to the creature 
and the creature to itself. Similarly his 
treatment of the doctrine of man is il- 





16:9. Rather than do violence to this “clear, 
plain text,” Luther professes his inability to ac- 
count for Dan. 4:27. 


luminated and controlled by the Pauline 
passages which speak of the “flesh,” a word 
which he rightly understands to denote 
the whole man: body, soul, reason, and 
will. 


When Johannes Bugenhagen preached 
Luther’s funeral sermon he applied to 
him the description of the angel mes- 
senger in the Apocalypse, flying in mid- 
heaven, having the eternal Gospel to pro- 
claim, and calling on all to fear God and 
give glory to Him, for the hour of His 
judgment is come. Judgment and grace, 
Law and Gospel — these, said the 
preacher, were the two themes of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther’s teaching, whereby the whole 
of Scripture is opened out, and Christ is 
made known to us as our Righteousness 
and eternal Life. As a general rule, funeral 
panegyrics are a safer guide to the literary 
fashions of the age than to the character of 
the deceased. But this tribute, coming 
from one who stood so close to Luther, 
has an authentic ring, and its claims can 
be verified. Luther would have reckoned 
it the acme of praise, knowing that God 
commits no higher task to any of His mes- 
sengers, angelic or mortal, than to display 
His Word and to make Christ known. 


Hull, England 











The Historical Background of 


“A. Brief Statement’ 


(Concluded) 


The union negotiations among the Nor- 
wegians served to take most of the Nor- 
wegian Synod’s members out of direct 
fellowship with the Missourians. The con- 
summation of the Norwegian union 
seemed, on the other hand, to direct the 
Ohio and Iowa synods toward each other 
and possibly toward the Missouri Synod. 
There were other factors, of course, which 
tended to bring about a partial temporary 
amelioration of the animosity between the 
synods. One of these factors was a series of 
free conferences held in the early years of 
the twentieth century. 

Sporadic conferences were held in the 
1890s. Two such conferences in Canada in 
1892 — perhaps there were more in later 
years— were regarded as being directed 
against the Missouri Synod.1*° Five years 
or so later free conferences were held be- 
tween members of the Ohio Synod and the 
Missouri Synod, entirely private in charac- 
ter.!*1 In May 1902, a free conference was 
held in Beloit, Wis.1°° These conferences 


120 Der Lutheraner, XLVIII (March 1892), 
41; ibid, XLVIII (Oct. 25, 1892), 176. 
F. P{ieper}, “Zur kirchlichen Chronik,” ibid., 
XLVIII (March 29, 1892), 57; “Was sie zu 
Stande bringen wollen, ist nicht sowohl eine 
kirchliche Einigung der Lutheraner, als ein Bund 
gegen Missouri.” (Italics in the original.) 

121 Idem, “Vorwort,” Lehre und Webre, 
XLV (January 1899), 2, 3. 

122 Tbid., XLIX (May 1903), 142; ibid., 
XLVIII (July and August 1902), 234, 235. 

A free conference between pastors of the 
Michigan Synod and the Missouri Synod on 
June 12 and 13, 1904, in Jackson, Mich., found 
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are insignificant when compared with the 
free conferences held in Watertown, Wis., 
in 1903, Milwaukee in 1903, Detroit in 
1904, and Fort Wayne in 1905. 


The first of these free conferences, held 
in Watertown, Wis. April 29 and 30, 
1903, as is true of the others, was not 
sponsored officially by any synod. The 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan had the largest representation 
there—85 out of 205. The Rev. M. 
Bunge, a member of the Wisconsin Synod, 
was the leader in arranging the conference. 
Fifteen men each from the Iowa and the 
Ohio Synod attended; 62 were present 
from the Missouri Synod.!*? Prof. Francis 
Pieper lectured on the topic, “Die Grund- 
differenzen in der Lehre von der Bekeh- 
rung und Gnadenwahl.” In five points he 
gave the Missouri Synod teaching: (1) 
Scripture teaches that the reason for the 
conversion and the salvation of those who 
are actually converted and saved is solely 
the grace of God in Christ; (2) Scripture 
teaches that when some are not converted 
and are lost, it is solely the fault of man 


> 


in resisting the work of the Spirit; (3) 


accord on the conditions for fellowship and on 
open questions. F. Bfente}], “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” ibid., L (September 1904), 420 
to 422, citing the Bericht of the conference pub- 
lished by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
in 1904. 

123 F, Bfente], “Die freie Conferenz von 
Watertown,” “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,”’ 
ibid., XLIX (May 1903), 142. Bente, however, 
gave the dates as May 29, 30. 
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What lies beyond these two truths be- 
longs to the unfathomable ways of God; 
(4) There is no reasonable, logical (ver- 
nunftgemasze) answer to the question: Cur 
alii prae aliis? (5) The circumstance that 
the Gospel has not been preached to all 
peoples of all times does not contradict the 
truth of God's grace.1*4 


As a result of this conference a com- 
mittee was elected to arrange another 
free conference. The conference was com- 
mended because it sought unity of spirit 
in doctrine, did not gloss over differences, 
but aimed at removing the differences for 
a God-pleasing unity. Unity was not 
thought of as being dependent on ex- 
ternals. Holy Scriptures (this was a basic 
assumption) must be the source and norm 
of all doctrines in agreement with the 
Lutheran Symbols.!*° 


124 F, Pf{ieper}, “Freie Conferenz,’ “Kirch- 
lich-Zeitgeschichtliches,’ ibid., XLIX (May 
1903), 143 f. 

Idem, “Die Berichte tiber die Conferenz in 
Watertown,” Lehre und Webre, XLIX (May 
1903), 129—132, defended himself against the 
report in the Lutheran, that he modified his 
(and the Missouri Synod’s and the Synodical 
Conference’s) position. He said (pp. 130, 131): 
“Ich habe in Watertown nichts modifiziert und 
nichts verdeckt, sondern unsere Stellung, wie ich 
sie seit 25 Jahren vertreten habe, unumwunden 
ins Licht geriickt.” 

F. Bfente} also found fault with Nicum’s 
report in the Lutheran and cited other journals 
which did not agree with Nicum. “Die freie 
Conferenz in Watertown,” ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Wehre, XLIX (July- 
August 1903), 232 f. 

Pieper’s essay was printed. Die Grunddif- 
ferenz in der Lehre von der Bekehrung und 
Gnadenwahl (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1903), 48 pages. F. B{ente} closed his 
review of the essay: “Diese Schrift Dr. Piepers 
ist ein Eirenicon im besten Sinne des Wortes.” 
Ibid., XLIX (October 1903), 301. 

125 F, Bfente], ibid., XLIX (May 1903), 
142 f. Also see pp. 144, 145. 


A second free conference was held in 
1903, this one in Milwaukee, Sept. 9—11, 
attended by more than 700 persons. There 
were 500 persons who actually registered, 
of whom 377 belonged to the Synodical 
Conference. Two questions occupied this 
conference: “1. What is the relationship 
of the universal gracious will of God (der 
allgemeine Gnadenwille Gottes) to predes- 
tination (Gnadenwabhl)? 2. Must those pas- 
sages of Holy Writ, which ex professo deal 
with predestination (e.g. Eph. 1:1-6, 
2 Thess. 2:13, Acts 13:48), be interpreted 
according to John 3:16 and similar pas- 
sages on universal grace?” 1*® The debate 
revolved around principles of Scriptural 
interpretation. However, another free con- 
ference was scheduled for Detroit in 
1904127 

Between the Milwaukee and the Detroit 
conference a meeting of the Planning Com- 
mittee was held in Chicago on Dec. 29, 
1903. Present were: F. Pieper and G. 
Stoeckhardt, Missouri Synod; A. Hoenecke 
and A. Pieper, Wisconsin Synod; F. Richter 
and M. Fritschel, Iowa Synod; H. G. Stub, 
Norwegian Synod; H. A. Allwardt, H. 
Ernst, and F. W. Stellhorn, from the Ohio 
Synod. The Ohio Synod representatives 
wanted to make the 1877 theses (North- 
ern District of the Missouri Synod) on the 
analogia fidei the subject of discussion, and 
the first two theses were actually discussed. 
The committee members agreed to formu- 
late positions on this doctrine and to dis- 
cuss the analogia fidei at the Detroit con- 
ference.*6 





126 Idem, “Die freie Conferenz in Milwaukee,” 
“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” ibid. XLIX 
(October 1903), 304. 

127 Jbid., pp. 304, 305. 

128 Idem, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
ibid., L (January 1904), 35—37. 
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The union negotiations among the Nor- 
wegians served to take most of the Nor- 
wegian Synod’s members out of direct 
fellowship with the Missourians. The con- 
summation of the Norwegian union 
seemed, on the other hand, to direct the 
Ohio and Iowa synods toward each other 
and possibly toward the Missouri Synod. 
There were other factors, of course, which 
tended to bring about a partial temporary 
amelioration of the animosity between the 
synods. One of these factors was a series of 
free conferences held in the early years of 
the twentieth century. 

Sporadic conferences were held in the 
1890s. Two such conferences in Canada in 
1892 — perhaps there were more in later 
years— were regarded as being directed 
against the Missouri Synod.!*° Five years 
or so later free conferences were held be- 
tween members of the Ohio Synod and the 
Missouri Synod, entirely private in charac- 
ter.!*1 In May 1902, a free conference was 
held in Beloit, Wis.1°* These conferences 


120 Der Lutheraner, XLVIII (March 1892), 
41; ibid, XLVIII (Oct. 25, 1892), 176. 
F. P{ieper}, “Zur kirchlichen Chronik,” ibid., 
XLVIII (March 29, 1892), 57; “Was sie zu 
Stande bringen wollen, ist nicht sowohl eine 
kirchliche Einigung der Lutheraner, als ein Bund 
gegen Missouri.” (Italics in the original. ) 

121 Tdem, “Vorwort,” Lehre und Webre, 
XLV (January 1899), 2, 3. 

122 Tbid., XLIX (May 1903), 142; ibid., 
XLVIII (July and August 1902), 234, 235. 

A free conference between pastors of the 
Michigan Synod and the Missouri Synod on 
June 12 and 13, 1904, in Jackson, Mich., found 
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are insignificant when compared with the 
free conferences held in Watertown, Wis., 
in 1903, Milwaukee in 1903, Detroit in 
1904, and Fort Wayne in 1905. 


The first of these free conferences, held 
in Watertown, Wis. April 29 and 30, 
1903, as is true of the others, was not 
sponsored officially by any synod. The 
Joint Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan had the largest representation 
there—85 out of 205. The Rev. M. 
Bunge, a member of the Wisconsin Synod, 
was the leader in arranging the conference. 
Fifteen men each from the Iowa and the 
Ohio Synod attended; 62 were present 
from the Missouri Synod.!*3 Prof. Francis 
Pieper lectured on the topic, “Die Grund- 
differenzen in der Lehre von der Bekeh- 
rung und Gnadenwahl.” In five points he 
gave the Missouri Synod teaching: (1) 
Scripture teaches that the reason for the 
conversion and the salvation of those who 
are actually converted and saved is solely 
the grace of God in Christ; (2) Scripture 
teaches that when some are not converted 
and are lost, it is solely the fault of man 
in resisting the work of the Spirit; (3) 


accord on the conditions for fellowship and on 
open questions. F. Bf{ente}], “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” ibid., L (September 1904), 420 
to 422, citing the Bericht of the conference pub- 
lished by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
in 1904. 

123 F, Bfente], “Die freie Conferenz von 
Watertown,” “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
ibid., XLIX (May 1903), 142. Bente, however, 
gave the dates as May 29, 30. 
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What lies beyond these two truths be- 
longs to the unfathomable ways of God; 
(4) There is no reasonable, logical (ver- 
nunftgemdasze) answer to the question: Cur 
alii prae aliis? (5) The circumstance that 
the Gospel has not been preached to all 
peoples of all times does not contradict the 
truth of God's grace.!*4 


As a result of this conference a com- 
mittee was elected to arrange another 
free conference. The conference was com- 
mended because it sought unity of spirit 
in doctrine, did not gloss over differences, 
but aimed at removing the differences for 
a God-pleasing unity. Unity was not 
thought of as being dependent on ex- 
ternals. Holy Scriptures (this was a basic 
assumption) must be the source and norm 
of all doctrines in agreement with the 
Lutheran Symbols.!*° 


124 F, P{ieper}, “Freie Conferenz,” “Kirch- 
lich-Zeitgeschichtliches,’ ibid., XLIX (May 
1903), 143 f. 

Idem, “Die Berichte tiber die Conferenz in 
Watertown,” Lehre und Webhre, XLIX (May 
1903), 129—132, defended himself against the 
report in the Lutheran, that he modified his 
(and the Missouri Synod’s and the Synodical 
Conference’s) position. He said (pp. 130, 131): 
“Ich habe in Watertown nichts modifiziert und 
nichts verdeckt, sondern unsere Stellung, wie ich 
sie seit 25 Jahren vertreten habe, unumwunden 
ins Licht geriickt.” 

F. Bfente} also found fault with Nicum’s 
report in the Lutheran and cited other journals 
which did not agree with Nicum. “Die freie 
Conferenz in Watertown,” “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Webhre, XLIX (July- 
August 1903), 232 f. 

Pieper’s essay was printed. Die Grunddif- 
ferenz in der Lehre von der Bekehrung und 
Gnadenwahl (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1903), 48 pages. F. B{ente} closed his 
review of the essay: “Diese Schrift Dr. Piepers 
ist ein Eirenicon im besten Sinne des Wortes.” 
Ibid., XLIX (October 1903), 301. 

125 F. Bfente}, ibid, XLIX (May 1903), 
142 £. Also see pp. 144, 145. 


A second free conference was held in 
1903, this one in Milwaukee, Sept. 9—11, 
attended by more than 700 persons. There 
were 500 persons who actually registered, 
of whom 377 belonged to the Synodical 
Conference. Two questions occupied this 
conference: “1. What is the relationship 
of the universal gracious will of God (der 
allgemeine Gnadenwille Gottes) to predes- 
tination (Gnadenwahl)? 2. Must those pas- 
sages of Holy Writ, which ex professo deal 
with predestination (e.g, Eph. 1:1-6, 
2 Thess. 2:13, Acts 13:48), be interpreted 
according to John 3:16 and similar pas- 
sages on universal grace?” 1° The debate 
revolved around principles of Scriptural 
interpretation. However, another free con- 
ference was scheduled for Detroit in 
1904127 

Between the Milwaukee and the Detroit 
conference a meeting of the Planning Com- 
mittee was held in Chicago on Dec. 29, 
1903. Present were: F. Pieper and G. 
Stoeckhardt, Missouri Synod; A. Hoenecke 
and A. Pieper, Wisconsin Synod; F. Richter 
and M. Fritschel, lowa Synod; H. G. Stub, 
Norwegian Synod; H. A. Allwardt, H. 
Ernst, and F. W. Stellhorn, from the Ohio 
Synod. The Ohio Synod representatives 
wanted to make the 1877 theses (North- 
ern District of the Missouri Synod) on the 
analogia fidei the subject of discussion, and 
the first two theses were actually discussed. 
The committee members agreed to formu- 
late positions on this doctrine and to dis- 
cuss the analogia fidei at the Detroit con- 
ference.!*5 





126 Idem, “Die freie Conferenz in Milwaukee,” 
“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,’ ibid, XLIX 
(October 1903), 304. 

127 Jbid., pp. 304, 305. 

128 Idem, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
ibid., L (January 1904), 35—37. 
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On April 5, 1904, this committee met 
again in Detroit prior to the conference. 
It set up two questions: 1. What is the 
analogy of faith? 2. How is the analogy 
of faith to be used? The two-day discussion 
in the free conference (April 1904) raged 
about these questions, the doctrines of elec- 
tion and conversion receiving references 
most frequently. In spite of lack of agree- 
ment the large assembly (about 500 men) 
voted to meet in Fort Wayne in the fol- 
lowing year to discuss the doctrine of pre- 
destination.!*9 

The Detroit Free Conference did not 
have the opportunity to discuss the areas 
of agreement and disagreement regarding 
analogia fidei as set forth for each side re- 
spectively by Stellhorn (Ohio and Iowa) 
and by Pieper (Synodical Conference and 
Norwegian Synod). The committee, at the 
request of the Ohio Synod, had substituted 
the two general questions which were dis- 
cussed.!8° Subsequently Pieper formulated 
sentences on hermeneutical principles in 
their relationship to the analogia fidei.*' 

In 1905 (Aug. 8—10) the fourth of the 
free conferences was held. This one took 
place in Fort Wayne, attended by 200 to 
300 men. Eph. 1 was discussed; this led to 
a discussion of Art. XI of the Formula of 


129 G. St{oeckhardt], “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” ibid., L (April 1904) 174—176. 
Average attendance, 500, of whom 305 were 
clergymen; 124 from the Missouri Synod, 10 
from the Wisconsin Synod, 97 from the Ohio 
Synod, 23 from the Iowa Synod, etc. 

130 F, P{ieper}, “Ueber die Analogie oder 
Regel des Glaubens,” ibid., L (September 1904), 
405—410. 

131 Idem, “Schriftauslegung und Analogie 
des Glaubens,” ibid., LII (November 1906), 
481—486; ibid., LIII (January 1907), 11—18; 
ibid., LII] (February 1907), 70—77; ibid., 
LIII (April 1907), 153—160; ibid., LIII (De- 
cember 1907), 529—534. 


Concord. The issue was joined. Does this 
passage speak of God's universal plan of 
salvation or of God’s eternal decree of 
election? No agreement was reached, al- 
though arrangements were made for an- 
other free conference in the coming year.!** 


The Missourians, it was admitted, had 
little zeal for further meetings, because of 
the uncomplimentary reports circulated 
about their Synod. They were certain that 
the free conferences were not successful 
in convincing their opponents of the error 
of their position. Dr. Pieper was attacked 
by the Ohio church papers. However, the 
Missourians were reluctant to break off the 
conferences.133 Missouri was blamed for 
the 50 years of disunity in the Lutheran 
church since the organization of the Gen- 
eral Council.1*4 It was branded as a sect.1*° 


132 G. St[oeckhardt}, “Freie Conferenz in 
Fort Wayne,” in ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
ibid., LI (August 1905), 368—372. 

See idem, “Was lehrt St. Paulus Epheser 
1:3-14 von der Gnadenwahl?” ibid., LI (Octo- 
ber 1905), 433—446; ibid., LI (November 
1905), 481—489. 

F. B{ente}, “Die intersynodale Konferenz in 
Fort Wayne,” ibid., LII (December 1906), 529 
to 545; ibid., LIII (January 1907), 18—33; 
ibid., LIII (February 1907), 77—87. 

See also idem, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
ibid., LIII (January 1907), 36—38. 

F., “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” ibid., LIII 
(March 1907), 127—129. 

133 Tdem, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
ibid., LI (November 1905), 512, 513. 

See idem, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
ibid., LI (August 1905), 373—375, for the 
attacks on Dr. Pieper’s presidential report in De- 
troit, who found fault with the Ohio Synod for 
its position on conversion as synergistic and its 
analogia fidei doctrine. The Iowa Synod, too, 
F. Biente}] declared, was continually arousing 
hatred against Missouri. 

Also see his [Bente’s} ‘““Vorwort,” ibid., LII, 
(January 1906), 1, 2. 

134 Jbid., p. 6. 

135 Tbid., pp. 7, 8. 
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The loose position on Scripture within the 
General Synod 1° and the refusal or in- 
ability to acknowledge the basic nature of 
the differences between Ohio and Missouri 
(analogy of faith, election, conversion) 
brought on, Bente stated, the charges 
against Missouri of causing the disunity 
in the Lutheran Church of America. Thus 
the failure of the free conferences led to 
new strictures of the Missouri Synod. Once 
more the doctrine of election was the sub- 
ject of the debate and with it the question 
of the principles of Biblical interpreta- 
tion.187 

Bente asked, “Wie kann die Einigkeit 
unter den Lutheranern in Amerika herge- 
stellt werden?” He did not agree with the 
Lutheran Observer that the different Lu- 
theran bodies were the various species 
within the genus Lutheranism. To agree 
on the universal in Lutheranism meant 
acceptance of the symbols. The Missouri 
Synod did not demand acquiescence in the 
inferences drawn from the symbols.1** 

Deindoerfer of the Iowa Synod in 1904 


136 Tbid., LIT (March 1906), 106—119; ibid., 
LII (April 1906), 160—173; ibid., LII (May 
1906), 193—211. Also see F. B{ente}, “Ohio- 
sche Entstellungen und Verleumdungen,” ibid., 
LII (May 1906), 226—228. 

137 G, St{oeckhardt], “Zum Schriftbeweis 
fiir die Lehre von der Gnadenwahl,” ibid., LII 
(July 1906), 289—303; ibid., LII (August 
1906), 337—345; idem, “Ein Nachtrag zum 
Dogmengeschichtlichen iiber die Lehre von der 
Gnadenwahl,” ibid., LII (September 1906), 385 
to 399; ibid., LIT (October 1906), 433—446; 
{Th.} Gf[raebner], ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” ibid., LX (February 1914), 79—80. 

1388 F, Bfente}], ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” ibid., XLIX (October 1903), 305, 306. 
He says, p. 306: “Die Missouri-Synode fordert 
keine Zustimmung zu bloszen Schluszfolge- 
fungen, sondern ausgeprochenermaszen nur zu 
solchen Lehren, von welchen sie bewiesen hat, 
dasz sie ausdriicklich, expressis verbis, in Gottes 
Wort gelehrt werden.” 
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detailed seven points of difference between 
Iowa and Missouri. Briefly summarized 
they pertained to the questions: 
1. What constitutes a divisive doctrine? 
2. What is the correct doctrine of the 
church? 
. What is the Scriptural doctrine of the 
ministry? 


We 


4. What about the teachings concerning 
Sunday? 

5. What about eschatological questions? 
The Antichrist? 

6. The millenium? 

7. The first resufrection? 


Soteriological questions and questions per- 
taining to conversion remained as major 
points of difference.!*° 

In the controversy with the Ohio Synod, 
Bente remarked: “Klare Bibelstellen ma- 
chen auf die Ohioer and ohiosche Ausle- 
gungen machen auf Missouri keinen Ein- 
druck.” 14° Ohio limited the sola gratia, 
Bente maintained.1*1 

There were other free conferences held 
after these four from 1903 to 1905. They 
were relatively unimportant. Those be- 
tween the Missouri Synod pastors and the 
General Council pastors in the New York 
City area around 1909 died out, although 


the Missouri Synod pastors declared their 


139 G. St{oeckhardt], “Die Lehrdifferenzen 
zwischen Missouri und Iowa,” ibid., L (October 
1904), 439—450; ibid., L (November 1904), 
488—497; ibid. L (December 1904), 533 to 
546; with reference to Stellhorn’s “Weshalb 
versagt die lutherische Synode von Missouri 
(und ihre Bundesgenossen) der lutherischen 
Synode von Iowa die Kirchengemeinschaft?” in 
the 1904 Kirchliche Zettschrift. 

140 F, Bfente}, ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” Lehre und Webhre, LVI (May 1910), 
226. 

141 Tdem, “Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtliches,” 
ibid., LVI (July 1910), 315, 316. 
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willingness to further them.’** The ques- 
tion of unity preoccupied the Synodical 
Conference in these years,'** without, how- 
ever, bringing about steps toward union. 
During the period between the close of 
the Fort Wayne free conference (1905) 
and the convention of the Missouri Synod 
in 1917 the conviction came to the leaders 
of the Missouri Synod that free conferences 
and doctrinal essays at conventions would 
not be enough to further the cause of 
Lutheran union. 


The free conferences, however, were by 
no means abandoned. Between 1914 and 
1917 such conferences were held in widely 
separated places, seemingly without any 
concerted efforts to promote or co-ordinate 
their efforts. On June 25, 1914 (the 384th 
anniversary of the Augsburg Confession), 
a free conference was held in Baltimore. 
Lutheran pastors in and around Baltimore 
from the Synodical Conference, the Ohio 
Synod, and the General Synod were present 
for a discussion of Art. VII of the Augs- 
burg Confession.‘** In May 1916 an im- 
portant conversation was held between 
pastors of the Ohio and Iowa synods and 
of the Synodical Conference in St. Paul. 

142 Tbid., LV (January 1909), 32; ibid., LV 
(April 1909), 178. 

143 In 1908 Francis Pieper read the essay at 
the Synodical Conference convention on “Das 
herrliche Gut der glaubensbriiderlichen Ge- 
meinschaft,” Proceedings, Synodical Conference, 
1908, pp. 5—38; the essay in 1906, by J. Koeh- 
ler, dealt with the theme, “Seid fleissig zu halten 
die Einigkeit im Geist,” Proceedings, Synodical 
Conference, 1906, pp. 5—40; in 1912 the open- 
ing sermon was delivered by Franz Pieper on 
Rom. 16:16,17, on the theme “Des Apostels 
Paulus Unterricht iiber die Trennung in der 
christlichen Kirche,” Proceedings, Synodical Con- 
ference, 1912, pp. 7—14. 


144 Lutheran Witness, XXXII (July 28, 
1914), 126. 


The doctrines of conversion and election 
were the topics of conversation. The theses 
presented there, it was declared, were not, 
like the Norwegian Opgjoer, a compro- 
mise.1#° Yet the conferees did not arrive 
at a conclusive formulation (abschliessende 
Formulierung) of the doctrinal differ- 
ences.1#® Again in 1917 a free conference 
was held in St. Paul;!47 in that year other 
conferences were held in Kansas 148 and 
Nebraska.!49 In the midst of these con- 


145 [Th.} G{raebner}], “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Webre, LXII (Sep- 
tember 1916), 423—426. 

146 F, Pieper, “Die St. Pauler Vereinigungs- 
thesen,” ibid., LXIII (January 1917), 1—6; 
idem, “Weitere Verhandlungen iiber Vereini- 
gungsthesen,” ibid., LXIII (March 1917), 97 
to 102. 

They were found defective, too, by the Ohio 
Synod Theologische Zeithlitter, December 1916, 
according to {[Th.] G[raebner], ‘“Kirchlich-Zeit- 
geschichtliches,” Lehre und Wehre, LXIII (Jan- 
uary 1917), 40. 

Zur Einigung: Leitsatze, die auf der inter- 
synodalen Konferenz in der ev. luth. Dreifaltig- 
keits-Kirche zu St.Paul, Minn., am 3. und 4. 
Mai 1916 angenommen wurden (publisher and 
date not given) has a roster of 555 names of 
men who subscribed to the “St. Paul Theses,” 
distributed among the synods as follows: Iowa 
(167), Missouri (163), Minnesota (81), Ohio 
(65), Wisconsin (50), Michigan (6), Ne- 
braska (3), and others whose affiliation is not 
identified. 

147 Der Lutheraner, LXXIII (April 24, 
1917), 138; a notice to meet on May 9, 10. 

148 Tbid., LXXIII (Aug. 28, 1917), 284; 
the notice was a call for the “second intersynod- 
ical conference in Kansas” to meet at Ellinwood, 
Sept. 11,12. Another notice, almost a year later, 
called for the “second intersynodical conference 
of Kansas” to meet in Ellinwood from July 31 
to Aug. 1, 1918. The discussion on the ques- 
tion, “Who are the elect according to the For- 
mula of Concord?” was to be continued accord- 
ing to the notice. 

149 Ibid., LXXIII (Oct. 23, 1917), 360; 
the notice stated that the “next intersynodical 
conference” would be held on Nov. 6 and 7, in 
Sterling, according to a resolution passed in 
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ferences Missouri's leading spokesman de- 
clared that setting aside the differences 
between the Synodical Conference on the 
one hand and the Ohio, Iowa, and other 
synods on the other hand ought to be easy 
if only the latter would acknowledge that 
nothing in man is responsible for his con- 
version.!°° He feared that these conferences 
tended to discuss so many theological ques- 
tions extensively that the real issue, as he 
saw it, was at times obscured. The issue? 
The grace of God in conversion.!°! 

For all that, the thought that the Mis- 
souri Synod and the Ohio-lowa groups 
would unite was not a foreign one in 1917; 
it was bruited about in wider circles. The 
intersynodical conferences between 1914 
and 1917 were regarded as being fruit- 
ful.°* It was then that Friedrich Bente 
asked the question, and the question be- 
came the title of a book, Was steht der 


Fremont. The meeting was to be held in an Iowa 
Synod church (H. E. Wunderlich, pastor). Three 
papers were scheduled on the topic “Who are 
the elect according to the Formula of Concord?” 

150 F, Pf{ieper}], “Eine dreifache Frage und 
eine dreifache Antwort,’ Lehre und Webre, 
LXII (November 1916), 481—484. 

151 Idem, “Zur Einigung,” ibid., LXII (April 
1916), 150; see pp. 145—150 for the discussion 
of Thesis XII of the Ohio Synod’s Zeugnisse zur 
Einigung, 

152 [Th.}  G[raebner], “Kirchlich-Zeitge- 
schichtliches,” Lehre und Webre, LXIII (No- 
vember 1917), 517—520. In the report of the 
1917 convention of the Missouri Synod pub- 
lished in Der Lutheraner, LXXIII (July 3, 
1917), 217, it was stated: “In den letzten 
Jahren sind besonders im Nordwesten auf 
privatem Wege Verhandlungen mit Gliedern 
der Iowasynode und Ohiosynode begonnen wor- 
den, die darauf abzielen, die bestehenden Lehr- 
differenzen zu beseitigen. Diese Verhandlungen 
haben einen léblichen Zweck und sind auch 
bisher night ganz erfolglos gewesen. Sie haben 
aber einen solchen Umfang angenommen, dasz 
sie nicht langer als Privatsache behandelt werden 
sollten.”” 
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Vereinigung der lutherischen Synoden 
Amerikas im Wege?**3 He surveyed the 
various Lutheran church bodies in America 
in their historical development and detailed 
the points of difference between each and 
the Missouri Synod. Bente’s book caused 
a minor controversy, an editorial give-and- 
take between church papers of the Ohio 
Synod and the Missouri Synod.1*4 


The controversy was not of such a nature 
as to disrupt the steps toward formal union 
negotiations between Missouri and Wis- 
consin on the one hand and Ohio and Iowa 
on the other. The free conferences that 
were being held, especially in 1916 and 
1917, exercised a strong influence, it may 
safely be said, in bringing about more 
official negotiations among the synods. 
Especially the intersynodical conferences in 
the Northwest (e.g., St.Paul on May 9, 
1917) brought pressure on the Missouri 
Synod to elect an intersynodical committee 
to examine the theses proposed by such 
an intersynodical conference.* Thus, in 
1917, the year of the Norwegian merger, 
two years before the Wisconsin Synod for- 
mally consolidated its forces, the year be- 
fore the organization of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, the year in 
which union plans among the Lutherans 
in America were more prominent than in 


153 Published by Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, in 1917; 110 pages. 

154 [M.} Sfommer], “One Preventive of 
Union,” Lutheran Witness, XXXVI (May 29, 
1917), 158, 159. 

Not part of the controversy but of some in- 
terest is the fact that J. Schaller of the Wiscon- 
sin Synod stated that he did not agree with all 
of Bente’s conclusions, but did not detail his 
points of disagreement. Theologische Quartal- 
schrift, XIV (April 1917), 171. 

155 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1917, Germ. 
ed., pp. 153, 154; Engl. ed., pp. 76, 77. 
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any year before 1959, the Missouri Synod 
had its first unity or union committee. 
The committee was named by that name; 
it was regarded, if not so named, as the 
Committee on Intersynodical Matters. Geo. 
Mezger, J. G. F. Kleinhans, and O. L. Ho- 
henstein were elected (by ballot) to the 
committee. They were instructed to “be 
prepared to treat with similar committees 
representing other Lutheran Synods.” }°® 
It may be noted that Pieper was not elected 
to this committee nor was any member of 
the Springfield faculty. 

The other synods also elected or ap- 
pointed committees for intersynodical re- 
lations. The committees of the respective 
synods (Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, and Wis- 
consin) held a meeting in St.Paul on 
Feb. 6, 7, 1918, and agreed to meet again 
from July 23 to 25 in Milwaukee." 
A series of six meetings was held between 
1917 and the 1920 Detroit convention of 
the Missouri Synod. The Intersynodical 
Board (Intersynodale Kommission) — the 
official title of the committee elected in 
1917 —reported that ten theses on con- 
version had been agreed on. Progress was 
being made toward agreement in the doc- 
trine of election, but agreement had not 
yet been achieved. The Synod was ready 
to continue these meetings and expressed 
a prayer for unity with the Ohio and Iowa 
synods.!°8 

The Committee on Intersynodical Matters 

reported that our committee and the com- 

mittee of the Wisconsin Synod has since 

1918 carried on doctrinal discussions with 


156 [bid. 

157 Der 
1918), 84. 

158 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1920, Germ. 
ed., pp. 239—241 (the report of the committee 
in full); Engl. ed., pp. 83, 84. 


LXXIV_ (Feb. 26, 


Lutheraner, 
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committees of the Ohio Synod and of the 
Iowa Synod, and that agreement in the 
doctrine of conversion had been reached. 
This report was received with joy, and it 
was voted that the discussions be contin- 
ued on such other points of doctrine as are 
still in controversy.159 


Synod resolved also that the theses were 
to be printed and discussed in the confer- 
ences of the Synod. The same committee 
was re-elected to carry on the negotiations 
with the other synods.!®° The Ohio Synod, 
too, expressed its joy over the progress 
made and resolved to spread the theses on 
which agreement had been reached on its 
minutes.!®! Optimism, therefore, in 1920, 
was not altogether out of order. Buffalo 
and Iowa had reached agreement; Iowa and 
Ohio had arrived at that point earlier; 
Missouri and Wisconsin had reached ac- 
cord with Ohio and Iowa on the doctrine 
of conversion. “Are we too sanguine if 
we hope that, the better our position is 
known,” it was said, “the greater the num- 
ber of our friends will become? — that in 
the end a majority of all Lutherans will 
enter into relations of fellowship with us 
on the basis of the Lutheran Confes- 
sions?” 16 

Between 1920 and 1923 three or four 
meetings were held annually by the repre- 
sentatives of the five synods (Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Ohio, Buffalo, and Missouri). Their 
work was slow; no attempt was made to 


159 {[Th.} G[raebner], “The Story of the 
Convention,” Lutheran Witness, XXXIX 
(July 6, 1920), 213. 

160 FE. E., “Bericht iiber unsere Delegaten- 
synode,” Der Lutheraner, LXXVI (July 13, 
1920), 233. 

161 Ibid., LXXVI (Sept. 21, 1920), 312. 

162 {[Th.} G{raebner}, “Prospects for Lu- 
theran Church Union,” Lutheran Witness, 
XXXIX (Sept. 14, 1920), 294. 
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gloss over doctrinal differences. The doc- 
trines of conversion and election were at 
the center of the discussions. 


Wir kénnen die Sachlage so zusammen- 
fassen: Zu wahrer Einigung in der 
christlichen Lehre von der Bekehrung und 
Gnadenwahl gehért unzweideutig  fest- 
zustellen, ob man in dem Satz von der 
“gleichen Schuld” und dem “gleich tiblen 
Verhalten” einig ist, wenn die Menschen, 
welche bekehrt und selig werden, mit den 
Menschen, welche unbekehrt bleiben und 
verloren gehen, verglichen werde. ... 
Wenn man diese beiden Menschenklassen 
miteinander vergleiche, mésse man ganz 
notwendig lehren, dass Bekehrung und 
Seligkeit nicht allein von Gottes Gnade, 
sondern auch von seinem “verschiedenen 
Verhalten,” seiner Selbstbestimmung, sei- 
ner Selbstsetzung, seiner geringeren 
Schuld, seiner Unterlassung des mutwil- 
ligen Widerstrebens usw. abhinge.16 


Earlier, unionistic practices were regarded 
as “the chief hindrance to unity among Lu- 
therans in America.” 1** Now also it was 
said, “No union without unity.” Again: 
“The cause for disunion in the Lutheran 





163 F, Pfieper}, ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” Lehre und Wehre, LXVII (July 1921), 
214. 

164 [Th.} G{raebner}, “Why Lutherans Can- 
not Unite,” Lutheran Witness, XXXVI (Jan. 9, 
1917), 6; idem, “The Greatest Hindrance to Lu- 
theran Unity,” ibid.. XXXVI (Feb. 20, 1917), 
54f.; idem, “Why Lutherans Cannot Unite,” 
ibid, XXXVI (Aug. 21, 1917), 263 (“Union- 
ism is a bar to true unity”); idem, “Unionism 
Defined,” ibid., XXXVII (Oct. 29, 1918), 346 
(“It [unionism] lays the ax at the root of Lu- 
theran church life” ) . 

165 [M.} Sfommer], “Union Without Unity,” 
ibid, XXXVI (Dec. 25, 1917), 406; [Th] 
G{raebner}], “Unionism Without Unity Is Trea- 
son,” ibid., XL (March 29, 1921), 104; [Wm.] 
A{rndt}], “The Aim of the Synodical Confer- 
ence: Unity Rather than Union,” ibid., XLI 
(July 4, 1922), 216. 
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Church is found in false doctrine and harm- 
ful, destructive practices based upon this 
false teaching.” 1°6 


The Intersynodical Committee with the 
corresponding committees of the other 
synods, in the meanwhile, agreed on theses 
and antitheses regarding the doctrines of 
conversion and election. However, a num- 
ber of protests were lodged against them 
at the convention of the Missouri Synod 
in 1923. A Priifungskommission, so desig- 
nated by the Synod, was elected and was 
given until the end of 1925 to examine 
and judge these theses and antitheses. In 
the meanwhile the Intersynodical Com- 
mitee was to continue its discussions with 
the other synods.1®* Th. Graebner replaced 
Hohenstein on this committee; Kleinhans 
continued to serve.®8 Mezger, although 
reappointed to this committee, could not 
serve because of his transfer to Germany 
and was replaced by Wm. Arndt.’ Th. 
Engelder, R. Neitzel, professors at Concor- 
dia Theological Seminary in Springfield, 
and Pastor P. Schulz of Springfield were 
elected to the Priifungskommission.° 


Discussion of the differences was re- 
garded as the only way in which agree- 
ment between Lutheran bodies could be 
achieved. The Intersynodical Committee 
and unofficial conferences were helpful 
toward this end. In 1923 a note of quiet 
but genuine optimism was still discernible 


166 [M.} Sf{ommer], “Who Is Guilty of 
Keeping Lutherans Apart?” ibid., XLII (Jan. 2, 
1923)... 5. 

167 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1923, Germ. 
ed., pp. 227—229; Engl. ed., p. 92. 

168 Ibid. Germ. ed., p. 240; Engl. ed., p. 92. 

169 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1926, Germ. 
ed., p. 223; Engl. ed., p. 136. 

170 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1923, Germ. 
ed., p. 229. 
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—agreement might be reached between 
the Ohio and Iowa synods and the Synod- 
ical Conference.1*1 There was a readiness 
even to stress the fact that doctrinal dif- 
ferences still existed. A “Lutheran Forum,” 
for instance, in Chicago heard William 
Dallmann speak on “Things Which Dis- 
unite” in October 19241” In this same 
year Pieper delivered an essay at the Ore- 
gon and Washington District of the Mis- 
souri Synod on “Unionism.” He said: 


Holy Scriptures teach very emphatically 
and in manifold ways that all fellow-ship 
{sic} with false doctrine is forbidden of 
God and detrimental to the Church.1%3 


In applying this proposition he rejected 
union with the Reformed denominations, 
“both such as teach that God does not de- 
sire the salvation of all men, as well as 
those that maintain that God does not by 
grace alone wish to save and convert men.” 
Then he added: “It is a regrettable fact 
that the latter false doctrine has found 


171 {[Th.} G{raebner}, “Lutheran Union,” 
Lutheran Witness, XLII (Aug. 14, 1923), 263. 
He said: “For this purpose [to bring about 
agreement} our Synod has an Intersynodical 
Committee. For this purpose, too, unofficial con- 
ferences between our men and the representa- 
tives of other bodies have been held and are 
being held. These negotiations have not been 
without blessed result, and the hope is bright for 
the removal of differences which have been 
a cause of schism and disunion.” 

Also see [M.} Sf{ommer}, “ ‘Ohio,’ ‘Iowa,’ 
and ‘Missouri,’ ibid., XLII (Oct. 23, 1923), 
341: “Entire agreement has not yet been 
achieved, because all the points of controversy 
have not been fully discussed, but progress has 
been made, and the effort will be continued.” 

172 Jbid., XLIII (Nov. 18, 1924), 420. 

173 F, Pieper, Unionism: What Does the 
Bible Say about Church-Union? trans. J. A. Rim- 
bach and E. H. Brandt (Oregon City, Oreg.: 
Oregon City Enterprise for the Oregon and 
Washington District of the Missouri Synod, 
{1925}), p.5. In italics in the original. 
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a home within the Lutheran Church. ...”174 
He said that “certain elements within the 
American Lutheran Church espouse this 
error [that the conversion of man is not 
brought about solely by the gracious opera- 
tion of God, but that the co-operation of 
man is essential} with such determination 
that they have not refrained from branding 
the Missouri Synod and affiliated synods 
Calvinists. . . .” 1% 

The question of church union was aired 
also from the pulpits of the Missouri Synod 
during this period (1917—1932). Paul 
Lindemann, for instance, wrote: 

The wave of unionistic tendencies which 

has swept over our country and over the 

world is plainly of satanic origin. It is one 
of the two methods of Satan to despoil the 

Church of Christ. . . . Every union that 

is not based on a unity of faith has in 

every case proved disastrous, and all its 
splendid promises have turned out to be 
vain delusions.176 


Unionism, Theo. Graebner wrote, violates 
the clearness of Scripture. A unionistic 
Lutheran makes of Lutheranism a sect.!™ 
Unionism was condemned in an article 
in THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY by William 
Arndt.1** He pointed out: “That the ques- 
tion of unionism has been one of the chief 





174 Tbid., p. 10. In italics in the original. 

175 Tbid., p. 19. 

176 Paul Lindemann, “Church Union,” A ser- 
mon delivered at the convention of the Nor- 
wegian Synod, June 6, 1920, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on John 10:16, Magazin fir evang.-luth. 
Homiletik und Pastoraltheologie, XLIV (Octo- 
ber 1920), 465 f. 

177 [Th.} G[raebner], “Letters to a Young 
Preacher,” Tenth Letter, Magazin fur evang.- 
luth. Homiletik und Pastoraltheologie, XLIV 
(December 1920), 566. 

178 W. Arndt, “The Lutheran Church and 
Unionism,” Theological Monthly, V1 (Novem- 
ber 1926), 321—328. 
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rocks on which the past hopes for unifi- 
cation of the Lutheran Church in America 
came to grief is well known.”!"® “Union- 
ism is not only one of the chief obstacles 
to Lutheran harmony, it is one of the 
greatest evils that are harassing the body 
of Christ these days.” 1°° 

Just at this time, between 1923 and 
1926, the Ohio and Iowa Synods advanced 
toward organic union—a union that was 
consummated also with the Buffalo Synod 
in the formation of the American Lutheran 
Church in 1930. The initiative had come 
from the Iowa Synod in 1919. A year 
later a joint committee got to work; in 
1922 a larger committee came into being, 
which drew up detailed plans for an or- 
ganic union. The recommendation for 
such a merger came in 1924. In 1925 
the Buffalo Synod voiced a readiness to 
join with Iowa and Ohio. In 1926, how- 
ever, the demands of the Iowa Synod for 
a change in wording of the confessional 
paragraph caused a delay in effecting the 
union.1*1 

Some good might come out of the efforts 
to unite the Iowa and the Ohio synods, 
Pieper declared, after the Ohio Synod had 
rejected this proposed amendment to the 
doctrinal paragraph of the proposed con- 
stitution. 

Aus den neuen Vereinigungsbestrebungen 

kann etwas Gutes kommen, wenn sie et- 

neute Untersuchungen dariiber veranlassen, 

was wirklich lutherische Lehre ist und was 

bisher noch immer falschlich dafiir ausge- 

geben wurde.182 





179 Ibid., p. 322. 

180 Jbid., p. 327. 

181 Wentz, Lutheranism in America, pp. 298, 
299. 

182 F, Pf{ieper} in ‘“Kirchlich-Zeitgeschicht- 
liches,” Lehre und Webhre, LXXII (October 
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The Missouri Synod leaders were more 
concerned, however, by the fact that these 
synods were negotiating with the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church and had agreed on 
the Minneapolis Theses in 1925. These 
theses dealt with the following topics: the 
Scriptures; the Lutheran Symbols; Church 
Fellowship; the Chicago Theses of 1919 
(the work of Christ, the Gospel, absolu- 
tion, Baptism, justification, faith, conver- 
sion, and election); the lodge question; 
and a declaration of mutual recognition.1** 

Meetings were continued also between 
the representatives of the Synodical Con- 
ference and of the Ohio and Iowa Synods 
(but not the Norwegian Lutheran Church). 
When the Missouri Synod committee re- 
ported to the convention in St.Louis in 
1926 it could state that agreement had 
been reached with the committees of these 
synods on many points: the doctrines ot 
the Scriptures (deemed necessary because 
of its importance for unity, although no 
controversy had raged on this point except 
on the question of amalogia fidei), at- 
titude toward the Confessions, church fel- 
lowship, the church, the spiritual priest- 
hood, the ministry, Antichrist, chiliasm, 
Sunday, and open questions. The adequacy 
of these theses was to be Synod’s decision 
on the basis of the report of the Examin- 
ing Committee. In any eventuality con- 
tinued discussions with the other Synods 
were urged.!*4 

The convention rejoiced over the prog- 


1926), 310. Cf. ibid, LXXII (November 
1926), 342, 343 re these differences. 

183 Doctrinal Declarations, pp. 20—23; Bruce, 
pp. 81—83; Theological Monthly, VII (April 
1927), 112—117. 

184 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1926, Germ. 
ed., pp. 223, 224. 











ress which had been made. It found that 
“the Lutheran doctrine has not yet in all 
points received such expression as is clear, 
precise, adequate, and exclusive of all 
error.” Pastoral conferences were to study 
them. It re-elected the personnel of the 
Intersynodical Committee, with instruc- 
tions to remove other obstacles toward 
unity and union, among them the differing 
concept of Christian fellowship.1*° This 
convention also heard the report of the 
Examining Committee, which had been 
appointed to review the products of the 
Intersynodical Committee. It recommended 
about 24 changes, both in the theses on 
conversion and election submitted in 1923 
and the additional theses agreed on be- 
tween 1923 and 1926. It found these 
changes “necessary” (nétig).18° 

With the encouragement of the conven- 
tion the Missouri Synod Intersynodical 
Committee (Th. Engelder had replaced 
Th. Graebner) continued meeting with 
the committees of the other synods. The 
revisions of the Missouri Synod Priifungs- 
komitee were presented to this joint com- 
mittee. Most of them were accepted; none 
were rejected for doctrinal reasons. Im- 
portant additions were made, especially 
a section treating election intuitu fidei, and 
one expanding the section on chiliasm.1** 
The final formation was the well-known 
“Chicago Theses Concerning Conversion, 
Predestination, and Other Doctrines,” 
adopted by representatives of the Buffalo, 
Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, and Wisconsin 


185 Tbid., pp. 227—229; Engl. ed., pp. 140 f. 

186 [bid., Germ. ed., pp. 225, 226; Engl. ed., 
pp. 135—137. 

187 Reports and Memorials, Mo. Synod, 
1929, pp. 130, 131. 
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synods, and revised and formally adopted 
on Aug. 2, 1928, in St. Paul.?*§ 


Dissatisfaction with the Chicago Theses 
developed within the Missouri Synod. Pie- 
per feared that they harbored “verschie- 
denes Verhalten,” i.e. that the difference 
in conversion can be accounted for by the 
variant dispositions in different people.'*® 
Other voices were raised in more decided 
disagreement. 


When the Intersynodical Committee re- 
ported to the Missouri Synod convention 
in 1929 it made no specific recommenda- 
tion for adoption or rejection of the Chi- 
cago Theses. It did recommend that the 
action on the theses be separated from the 
question of fraternal relations with Iowa, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, because of the ties the 
latter had made mit nicht bekenntnistreuen 
Lutheranern}®° 


So, too, in spite of the declaration of 
altar and pulpit fellowship by the Ohio 
and Norwegian synods on the basis of the 
Minneapolis Theses, John Meyer of the 


188 A, C. Haase, secretary, “Schlussbericht 
des Intersynodalkomitees,” Theologische QOuar- 
talschrift, XXV (October 1928), 266; see pp. 
266—288. The English version is ibid. 
XXVI (October 1929), 250—273. The Ger- 
man text was declared the official text. They 
were reprinted separately in both the German 
and the English. The English version can be 
found conveniently in Doctrinal Declarations, 
pp. 24—59. 

189 F, Pf{ieper}, ‘“Vorwort,’ Lehre und 
Webhre, LXXIII (January and February, 1927), 
3: “Ein Versuch zur Beseitigung dieser Plage ist 
in der jiingsten Zeit wieder in den sogenannten 
‘Intersynodalen Thesen’ gemacht worden, die 
von den Vertretern der Synodalkonferenz einer- 
seits und von Vertretern der Synoden von Iowa, 
Ohio und Buffalo anderseits zusammengestellt 
sind. Sie sind zu genauer Priifung an die ge- 
nannten Kirchenkérper verwiesen worden.” 


190 Reports and Memorials, Mo. Synod, 
1929, p. 131. 
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Wisconsin Synod asked that the Chicago 
Theses “be prayerfully considered on their 
own merit.” 1°! He said of the committee’s 
work: 
In heilsamem Horror vor aller Union- 
isterei war das Komitee stets bestrebt, 
jeden Ausdruck, der etwa zweideutig er- 
scheinen k6nnte, zu vermeiden, so dass 
die resultierende These immer von allen 
im gleichen Sinn verstanden wurde und in 
ihrem klaren Wortlaut das Herzensbe- 
kenntnis eines jedes Komiteegliedes ist. 
Der Segen des Herrn blieb den Bemii- 
hungen des Komitees nicht versagt. Das 
lebendige Wort unsers Gottes bewies seine 
einigende Kraft. Der Heilige Geist, der 
die ganze Christenheit auf Erden sammelt, 
trieb sein Werk der Einigung mit Macht 
in den Herzen der Komiteeglieder, so dass 
sie sich zusammenfanden in dem wahren 
Glauben und nun mit den angenommenen 
Thesen ein einmiitiges Bekenntnis vor der 
Kirche ablegen.19* 


However, the Examining Committee 
(Neitzel, Schulz, Wenger) of the Missouri 
Synod found itself “compelled to advise 
Synod to reject these theses as a possible 
basis for union with the synods of Ohio, 
Iowa, and Buffalo, since all chapters and 
a number of paragraphs are inadequate.” 
The insertion of the paragraph on intuitu 
fidei, for instance, made that chapter “less 
clear than it was before.” The report of 
this committee concluded: 

Your Committee considers it a hopeless 

undertaking to make these theses unobjec- 

tionable from the view of pure doctrine. 


191 “Kirchengeschichtliche Notizen,’ Theo- 
logische Quartalschrift, XVI (January 1929), 
58. Meyer’s plea for “an unbiased examination 
of the Chicago Theses” was endorsed in Theo- 
logical Monthly, IX (March 1929), 81. 

192 [John] Mfeyer], “Kirchengeschichtliche 
Notizen,’ Theologische Quartalschrift, XXV 
(October 1928), 288. 
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It would be better to discard them as 
a failure. It now seems to your Committee 
a matter of wisdom to desist from inter- 
synodical conferences. By entering into 
a closer relationship with the adherents of 
the Norwegian “Opgijoer,’ the opponents 
have given evidence that they do not hold 
our position in the doctrines of conversion 
and election. In view of this action further 
conferences would be useless and only 
create the impression as if {sic} we were 
endeavoring to come to an understanding, 
which is not the case. 

It ought now also to be apparent that 
the manner of conducting these confer- 
ences, to wit, the exclusion of all historical 
matters, is wrong {keine weise war}. As 
a result the opponents hardly understand 
each other.193 


The Northeast Special Conference of 
Iowa [of the Missouri Synod} protested 
against the inadequacies of the theses and 
found them “unserviceable for purposes of 
union.” This group, too, wanted to break 
off entirely from further conferences.1%* 
Other documents and letters which dealt 
with the reports of these two committees 
were also on hand. 


The Committee on Intersynodical Mat- 
ters of the 1929 (River Forest) convention 
of the Missouri Synod — Committee 19 — 
acknowledged that “some progress in the 
presentation of doctrine on the basis of 
the Scriptures and the Lutheran Confes- 


193 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1929, pp. 110 
to 112; the quotation is from p.112. Italics 
added. The German report, which is much 
smoother than the English, is in Reports and 
Memorials, Mo. Synod, 1929, pp. 131—134. 

The Chicago Theses will be examined in 
more detail in Section IV of this essay. 

194 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1929, p. 112; 
Reports and Memorials, 1929, p. 134, where the 
protest is given in full in German. 
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sions has been made.” In other respects, 
too, it toned down, as best it could, the 
raspiness of the report of the Examining 
Committee. Committee 19 did not, how- 
ever, recommend the acceptance of the 
Chicago Theses. Nor did it recommend 
that all negotiations be broken off. It 
recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the President of Synod “to 
formulate theses which, beginning with 
the status controversiae, are to present the 
doctrine of the Scriptures and the Lutheran 
Confessions in the shortest, most simple 
manner.” In other words, this committee 
was to draw up a brief statement on doc- 
trines in controversy. The recommenda- 
tions of Committee 19 were adopted. The 
report stated: 

It was emphasized that future discussion 
be contingent on the following two con- 
ditions: 

a) That the move toward fellowship 
between the Ohio and Iowa synods, on 
the one hand, and the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church, on the other, be first adjusted 
according to the Word of God; 

b) That future deliberations proceed 
from the exact point of controversy and 
take into account the pertinent history.1% 


Between 1929 and 1932, therefore, there 
were no intersynodical conferences. Uni- 
lateral action was taken to formulate 
A Brief Statement by the committee ap- 
pointed by President Pfotenhauer. This 
committee consisted of F. Pieper, W. Wen- 
ger, E. A. Mayer, L. A. Heerboth, and Th. 
Engelder. With only a few stylistic changes 
and with the elevation of the English ver- 
sion to co-equal official position with the 
German, the theses were adopted in 1932 


195 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1929, pp. 112, 
113. 





“as a brief Scriptural statement of the doc- 
trinal position of the Missouri Synod.” 1% 

The Synodical Conference as such was 
not involved in the conferences and theses 
of the years 1917 to 1929, although the 
Wisconsin Synod representatives partici- 
pated. Nor did the Synodical Conference 
accept A Brief Statement —it was never 
asked to do so. 

Now 29 years later, in almost another 
generation and in the midst of another 
round of union movements, it has become 
a symbol of controversy within the church 
body that fathered it. 

We must look at its period of literary 
gestation before we can conclude. 


IV 


MAJOR DOCTRINAL FORMULATIONS 
WITHIN THE MIssourRI SYNOD 
1887—1932 


Only against the backdrop of the move- 
ments within the Missouri Synod, major 
theological movements of the period and 
Missouri's reaction to them, and the de- 
velopments within Lutheranism in Amer- 
ica can the form and phraseology of the 
Brief Statement of 1932 be understood. 
The literary genesis of this document must 
also be considered. What does it owe to 
its predecessors, if any? Who is its major 
author? 

The second question can be answered 
very simply. It was Francis Pieper, profes- 
sor of theology at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, from-1878 to 1931 and its presi- 
dent from 1887 to 1931. After the death 
of Dr. C. F. W. Walther he was regarded 
as the “Elisha” on whom Walther’s mantle 


had fallen. His essays at synodical and dis- 


196 Proceedings, Mo. Synod, 1932, pp. 154, 
155. 
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trict conventions and in Lehre und Wehbre, 
his shorter treatises, and then his Christ- 
liche Dogmatik substantiated his prestige 
as a theologian. His duties as president of 
Concordia Seminary and as President of 
the Missouri Synod from 1899 to 1911, his 
activities within the Synodical Conference, 
his membership on various boards and 
committees made it mandatory for him to 
be a churchman as well as a theologian. 
He, then, was the chief author of A Brief 
Statement. 

He was also the author of other doc- 
trinal formulations that preceded the Brief 
Statement. These are “Ich glaube, darum 
rede ich”* (1897) and Was die Synode 
von Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten 
wabrend thres fiinfundsiebzigjahrigen Be- 
stehens gelehrt hat und noch lehrt (1922).38 
The first of these was issued in a second 
unaltered edition;* it was translated into 
English when first published.® These are 
direct progenitors of A Brief Statement 





1 L. Fuerbringer, “F. Pieper als Theolog,” 
CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, II 
(October 1931), 721—729; ibid., II (Novem- 
ber 1931), 801—807; W. H. T. Dau, “Dr. 
Francis Pieper, the Churchman,” ibid., II (Octo- 
ber 1931), 729—736; T. Laetsch, “D. Pieper 
als Prediger,” ibid., II (October 1931), 761 to 
1A4s 

2 The subtitle is: “Eine kurze Darstellung 
der Lehrstellung der Missouri-Synode. Zum 
Jubilaumsjahr 1897.” Presumably this was pub- 
lished by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
1897, although these data are not given. 

3 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1922. 

4 St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1903. 

5 Francis Pieper, A Brief Statement of the 
Doctrinal Position of the Missouri Synod, in the 
Year of Jubilee, 1897, translated from the Ger, 
man by W. H. T. Dau (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House [1897]. 





of 1932. Two other formulations must 
also be noted. Both are from the pen of 
Francis Pieper; both appeared in 1893. 
The one is the essay read at the convention 
of the Missouri Synod, giving a survey of 
the doctrine and practice of the Synod.® 
The second is in English, a contribution to 
a symposium on the distinctive doctrines 
of the individual Lutheran church bodies 
in America.’ 


In his 1893 synodical essay Pieper began 
with the position of the Missouri Synod 
toward the Holy Scriptures. He noted the 
attacks on Holy Scriptures. 

Die heilige Schrift soll nicht mehr das 
unfehlbare Gotteswort sein, dem sich alles, 
was Mensch heisst, im Glaubensgehorsam 
zu unterwerfen hat, sondern ein Buch, das 
auch irrige Menschenmeinungen enthalte, 
an dem daher die Menschen Kritik iiben 
kénnten und miissten.§ 


He called this position to the Scriptures 
gottlos.® Higher criticism was treated, in 
Pieper’s own phrase, without a compli- 
ment. The doctrine of God was discussed 





6 Francis Pieper, “Uberblick iiber unsere 
Stellung in Lehre und Praxis, welche wir als 
Synode dem uns umgebenden Irrthum und 
Missbrauch gegeniiber einnehmen,” Proceedings, 
Mo. Synod, 1893, pp. 26—53. 

7 The six essays in the volume are by M. Loy 
on the Ohio Synod, M. Valentine on the General 
Synod, S. Fritschel on the Iowa Synod, H. E. 
Jacobs on the General Council, E. T. Horn on 
the United Synod of the South, and F. Pieper on 
the Synodical Conference. See F. Pieper, “The 
Synodical Conference,’ The Distinctive Doc- 
trines and Usages of the General Bodies of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication So- 
ciety, 1893), pp. 119—166. 

8 Pieper, “Uberblick,” Proceedings, Mo. 
Synod, 1893, pp. 26, 27. 

9 Ibid., p. 27. 

10 Ibid., p. 30. 
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by him before he proceeded to a discussion 
of the doctrines of conversion, justification, 
election, and the church. He talked about 
the visible and the invisible church as well 
as orthodox and heterodox church bodies. 
Chiliasm and the Antichrist came in for 
treatment, the latter longer than the for- 
mer. Under “practice” he discussed church 
discipline and the position of the Missouri 
Synod toward the union movement (Ver- 
einigungsbestrebungen) of the day. He re- 
fered briefly to Missouri’s position on 
lodges.1 

The second of his essays in 1893, this in 
English — possibly translated by W. H. T. 
Dau, although this is nowhere stated — 
borrowed heavily from the first, and it was 
in some respects a simple rewrite of the 
German essay. The German essay had 
about 13,000 words; the English, about 
10,000. It brought out in an evangelical 
fashion the points on which the Missouri 
Synod differed from other Lutheran church 
bodies. 

Pieper began this English essay with 
a discussion of the doctrine of the church. 
He defined the term and showed the im- 
portance of the doctrine. He spoke of the 
invisible and the visible church, the uni- 
versal church and particular churches, or- 
thodox and heterodox churches. The “Four 
Points” commanded his attention: chiliasm, 
pulpit fellowship, altar fellowship, and se- 
cret societies. Then he turned to the doc- 
trine of the ministerial office; under this 
caption he included the topic of ordination, 
the right of judging on questions of doc- 
trine, the obedience due to the ministerial 
office, and the relation of synods to congre- 
gations. “Of Church-Union” was the cap- 





11 Jbid., passim. 
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tion of the next major division, after which 
Pieper turned to the topic “On ‘Open 
Questions.” He dealt with the position 
of the Synodical Conference on the ques- 
tions of Sunday, the Antichrist, and abso- 
lution before he turned to the major 
doctrines of justification, conversion, and 
predestination. This last doctrine received 
rather extensive treatment, including “ob- 
jections to this doctrine” and the assurance 
of election.!” 

The doctrine of predestination was 
treated more extensively in the English 
essay than in the German one. The “Four 
Points,” too, received more extensive treat- 
ment in the former. Oddly, it may seem, 
the doctrine of Scripture was not treated 
in the English essay, although it had been 
treated first in the German essay. Of thir- 
teen major topics treated in the two essays 
five were treated in both; three in the 
German essay only; five in the English 
essay only. 

However, the parallels and the differ- 
ences between A Brief Statement of 1897 
and A Brief Statement of 1932 are of 
greater significance. The 1922 version has 
some variations in language, but it is not 
as significant as either the 1897 or the 
1932 document. All of the topics treated 
in the 1897 document were treated also in 
the 1922 and 1932 statements; the 1932 
took up four other topics, of which three 
had been treated by Pieper in his 1893 
English essay. Table II provides an over- 
view of the topics treated in each of the 
presentations.'* 


12 Pieper, “The Synodical Conference,” Dis- 
tinctive Doctrines and Usages, passim. 

13 G-1893 is the document referred to in 
footnote 6; E-1893 is the document referred to 
in 7. 
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Table Il 


TOPICS TREATED IN FIVE MISSOURI 
SYNOD DOCTRINAL STATEMENTS 
1887—1932 


G E 
1893 1893 1932 
Of the Holy Scriptures X 
Of God x 
Of Creation 

Of Man and Sin 

Of Redemption 

Of Faith in Christ 

Of Conversion 

Of Justification 

Of Good Works 

Of the Means of Grace 
Of the Election 


1897 


wr 
via 
MAK KM KM MM 


PA 1A bd DM DM Od dO 8 
PA 4 Bd DS DM DM Bd bd DM BA 


of Grace > Sie. ae a> ee. 
Of the Church x <x © & =& 
Of the Public Ministry x Re x ox 
Of the Millennium x = 
Of the Antichrist xX XS & KM 
Of Church and State x & 
Of Sunday xX xX 
Of Open Questions D X 
Of the Symbols of the 

Lutheran Church X 
Of Church Fellowship xX xX 


Of Church Discipline X 
Of Absolution xX 

To give a detailed textual criticism of 
the 1897, the 1922, and the 1932 docu- 
ments would seem to serve little purpose. 
One illustration might suffice, that on the 
article on justification. The 1932 document 
adds the clause “that God has already de- 
clared the whole world to be righteous in 
Christ, Rom. 7:19; 2Cor.5:18-21; Rom. 
4:25; ...” Instead of saying (as did the 
1897 and 1922 statements), “who believe 
in Christ, that is, believe that for Christ's 
sake their sins are forgiven,” the 1932 ver- 
sion says, “who believe in Christ, that is, 
believe, accept, and rely on {darin be- 
ruben}, the fact that for Christ’s sake their 
sins are forgiven.” 14 There are one or two 
other variations. The greatest variation 


14 Paragraph 17. 
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comes in the last paragraph. Here the 
1932 reading is different in its phrase- 
ology throughout, noting the Unitarians 
and the synergists specifically and con- 
demning those, too, who “again mix hu- 
man works into the article of justification 
by ascribing to man a cooperation with 
God in the kindling of faith... .”1° Thus 
in including “objective justification” and 
warning against the Verschiedenheit des 
menschlichen Verhaltens it was meeting 
two of the issues that had been raised 
since 1887. 

A Brief Statement of 1932 was not in- 
tended to be a summary of the beliefs held 
by the Missouri Synod, at least not accord- 
ing to the 1929 resolutions. It became 
that in effect because it relied so heavily 
on the 1897 statement with the appendage 
of four sections. 
it should deal primarily with the questions 
which were im statu controversiae. Since 


The intention was that 


the resolutions came in connection with 
the rejection of the Chicago Theses, it 
would seem that the new document should 
set forth in detail the Missouri Synod on 
the points on which there was disagree- 
ment with these theses. Such was not the 
case, however. A Brief Statement of 1932 
weaves into an existing document the doc- 
trinal position of the Missouri Synod on 
questions that had been discussed in the 
years following the original framing of 
that document. So, for instance, the article 
on the Scriptures brings an echo of the 
Modernist-Fundamentalist controversy, the 
article on creation reflects opposition to 
evolutionism, the article on justification 
repudiates those who deny wniversalis 
gratia. 

The question remains, In how far did 


15 Paragraph 19. 
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A Brief Statement deal with the same 
questions with which the Chicago Theses 
dealt? Again, a tabular overview may be 
helpful in arriving at a quick, satisfactory 
answer. Table III makes it evident that 
the doctrines of conversion and election, 


Table Il 


COMPARISON OF A BRIEF 
STATEMENT (1932) WITH THE CHICAGO 
THESES (1928) 


Chicago Brief 
Topic Theses Statement 
Of the Holy Scriptures D, 1-3 1-3 
Of God 4 
Of Creation 5 
Of Man and of Sin Aya 6,7 
Of Redemption B,1-4t 8 
Of Faith in Christ 9 
Of Conversion A, 1-10 10-16 
Of Justification B, 1-4 + 17-19 
Of Good Works 20 
Of Means of Grace 21-23 
Of the Church D, 14-15 24-27 
On Church Fellowship D, 9-13 28-29 
The Spiritual Priesthood D,16-17 30 
Of the Public Ministry D, 18-20 31-33 
Of Church and State 34 
Of the Election of Grace C, 1-8 35-40 
Of Sunday D, 25-26 41 
Of the Millennium D, 23-24 42 
Of the Antichrist D,21-22 43 
Of Open Questions D,27-29 44 
Of the Symbols of the 
Lutheran Church D, 4-8 45-48 


quite properly, bulked largest in both doc- 
uments. Almost 50 per cent of the space 
in A Brief Statement and 75 per cent of 





* Section A is headed “Conversion.” 


+ Section B is headed “Universal Will of 
Grace.” 


the space in the Chicago Theses was oc- 
cupied by these two doctrines. In view 
of the happenings from 1880 to 1928 this 
was not altogether surprising. What is 
surprising is that A Brief Statement deals 
with topics with which the Chicago Theses 
are not concerned. Even more surprising, 
at least to some individuals, is the lack of 
any direct refutation—if refutation was 
needed — of the Chicago Theses. How- 
ever, A Brief Statement is a reaction to 
the total theological climate of the 1880s 
to the late 1920s, particularly to the events 
in Lutheranism in America. 

The 1897 document spoke in more uni- 
versal tones — it does not need to be read 
in reverse to see the questions to which 
it was addressed — than did the 1932 doc- 
ument. It spoke with an evangelical, con- 
fessional voice, but it was not a polemical 
product. The 1897 Brief Statement, in the 
opinion of the present writer, answers the 
need of the 1960s better than does its 
1932 offspring, because it has less of an 
ad hoc character. The 1932 document 
seems to him an illustration of pouring 
new wine into old bottles. The church 
might have been served better if modifica- 
tions had been made in the Chicago Theses 
where they may have been necessary. Be 
that as it may. If the 1932 Brief State- 
ment is indeed a product of the Middle 
Period of the Missouri Synod, can it serve 
as an adequate statement of her beliefs at 
the close of the third period of her history? 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE 1959 PRINTING OF THE RSV 


THE HOLY BIBLE: REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION: REFERENCE EDITION WITH 
CONCISE CONCORDANCE. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1959. xiii, 1296, 
and 191 pages. 12 colored maps. Leather. 
$9.95. 

This printing, the latest of the Revised 
Standard Version, renders all previous edi- 
tions obsolete if one keeps in mind the in- 
terests of the general reader. A few changes 
in the wording of the text indicate that the 
revisers have acceded in some instances to 
the suggestions which they requested. Job 
19:26 now reads “from my flesh I shall see 
God,” and 1 Tim. 3:2,12, and Titus 1:6 read 
(1 Tim. 5:9 in 
this new edition reads “the wife of one hus- 
band,” not “the husband of one wife,” as the 
preface states, p. vii). Mark 15:39 now 
reads, ““Truly this man was the Son of 
God!’” (So also Matt.27:54.) The more 
precise rendering of tavtnv in John 7:8 
makes the context intelligible. John 16:23 
in previous editions read, “In that day you 
will ask Me no questions.” The new edition 
reads, “In that day you will ask nothing 
of Me.” The alteration is not in the direc- 
tion of greater clarity. The point made by 
Jesus in the preceding verses is that the 
disciples will be perplexed at God’s myste- 
tious modus operandi. They will have sor- 
row, but Jesus will see them again. Then 
they will no longer be in perplexity, that is, 
they will not have to “ask Him any ques- 
(Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, Das Evan- 
gelium des Johannes, Gottingen, 1950, 
p.449.) In John 19:14 the reader will note 
a significant change in preposition. The 
tendering of Sia tis miotews (Rom. 3:30) 
has been brought back into harmony with 
Pauline theology. In Eph. 5:27 the commit- 
tee has changed the earlier passive render- 


“the husband of one wife.” 


tions.” 
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ing and now correctly makes Christ the agent 
of the church’s renovation. 

Stylistic alterations include the change 
from “be He” to “is He” (Matt. 21:9). On 
the other hand, the phrase “ears of grain” 
continues to grind (Mark 2:23). Trans- 
literation of Hebrew names remains incon- 
sistent. “Loruhamah” of the AV (Hos. 1:6) 
had been thoughtfully rendered “Not-pitied,” 
but the revisers continue to trundle out 
“Mahershalalhashbaz” in Is. 8:3, instead of 
taking Moffatt’s cue, “Spoil-soon-prey-quick” 
(hyphens ours). And what are we to make 
of “the Tartan, the Rabsaris, and the Rab- 
shakeh” in 2 Kings 18:17? Millar Burrows 
(What Mean These Stones? [London, 1957}, 
p. 43 f.) points out that these are respectively 
Assyrian military titles for a field marshal, 
a chief officer, and a chief eunuch. In Is. 20:1 
the RSV inconsistently but correctly renders 
7278 with “commander in chief.” A few 
corrections in punctuation are claimed in 
the preface, but our examination failed to 
note any in James 2:18. The quotation 
marks still make nonsense of the passage. 


The revisers claim in the preface to have 
noted all departures from the MT conso- 
nantal text. However, the alteration jay 
for in? in Ps.28:8 remains unnoted. (See 
also RSV’s unnoted adjustment of Ps. 108:2 
{MT} in the light of Ps.57:8 [MT].) 
References to the “Greek” version in the 
Old Testament not infrequently remain mis- 
leading. The reader might infer that in each 
case the Septuagint as read in the major 
MSS. is meant, but in 2 Sam. 24:6, to cite 
but one example, the “Hittites” are found 
only in Lucian’s recension. In the New 
Testament frequent reference is made to de- 
partures from the Textus Receptus, but no 
mention is made of the omission of the 
words “to repentance” in Mark’ 2:17. Again, 
one might infer from the indiscriminate and 
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wholly uncritical use of the phrase “other 
ancient authorities’ throughout the New 
Testament section that the shorter appendix 
to Mark had almost as substantial attestation 
as the longer appendix. We also note that 
the margin gives no hint of the reversifica- 
tion of 1 John 5. A future edition should 
take note of these and similar editorial lapses 
and not content itself with only “a few 
changes . . . authorized for . . . subsequent 
editions,” p. vii. 

The most welcome feature of this new 
edition is the incorporation of a center ref- 
erence column, which includes and augments 
the references found in the margin of the 
previous editions. The reference system, in 
many respects, is quite useful. We note, 
however, that at Mark 1:2 no reference is 
made to Ex. 23:20, which is the primary 
source for the first part of the verse. In 
a related type of quotation (Matt. 21:5) the 
correct references are given. The references 
to 1 Peter 1:1 include a number of passages 
illustrating the word “dispersion,” but the 
all-important reference to Ex. 24:3-8 is re- 
grettably lacking at the side of 1 Peter 1:2. 
In brief, the claim of the foreword to a “full 
body of cross references” requires modifica- 
tion. Why Matt. 24:22 and Luke 18:7, fur- 
thermore, were used to illustrate 1 Peter 1:1 
is not clear. The references would have 
meaning for one familiar with the Greek 
text, but hardly speak to the uninitiated lay- 
man for whom the version presumably is 
primarily designed. 

A further feature of this new edition is 
a “concise concordance,” which suffers from 
the symptoms commonly associated with this 
genre of aids, namely, arbitrary choice of 
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words and unsystematic selection of passages. 
The snatches of phrasing are lamentably in- 
complete (perhaps the product of Univac’s 
unsympathetic efficiency): “the tomb with 
f. {fear} and great joy,’ Matt. 28:8; or, “as 
is f. [fit}, because your faith is,’ 2 Thess. 1:3. 
Again, the claim of the foreword that this 
is an “indispensable” aid to Bible study is 
grossly exaggerated. 

The casual reader of this edition as well 
as of its immediate predecessors might infer 
that the claim to an “authorized” version 
implies ecumenical sanction. But the editors 
are careful to note that the “publication of 
the Revised Standard Version of the Bible, 
containing the Old and New Testaments, was 
authorized by vote of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
in 1951” (p.iv). 

The type is much easier to read than 
the type in the familiar edition of 1952, 
but the thin paper will discourage the sus- 
tained Bible study for which the volume is 
designed. The reader untutored in classical 
antiquities should be informed that the name 
of the poet allegedly cited by Paul is not 
“Apatus,” but Aratus. (Acts 17:28, center 
column ) 


These criticisms are advanced, not to de- 
preciate the values of a version which has 
proved so great a blessing to so many and 
whose merits are beyond adequate assessment 
but that this notable revision might in future 
editions experience an even larger measure 
of devotion than it has yet known. That the 
revisers are conscious of the need of further 
labor limae is apparent from their statements 
in the preface. FREDERICK W. DANKER 
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Outlines on the Old Testament E:senach Series 


By HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Since the entire October 
issue of our journal will be devoted to articles 
about C. F. W. Walther, homiletic material for 
both remaining months of the church year is 
presented in this issue. 

As announced previously, the sermon studies 
and outlines for the coming church year will be 
based on the Standard Gospel Series. 

As a part of the observance of the sesqui- 
centennial of the birth of C. F. W. Walther, 
three outlines of sermons preached by him will 
appear each month. The translation and con- 
densation will be done by Prof. Alex Wm. C. 
Guebert of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

In addition, the pericope of one of the Sun- 
days of the month will be presented in an 
exegetico-homiletical study. We are happy to 
announce that Pastor Robert H. Smith of The 
Lutheran Church of Our Redeemer, Chappaqua, 
New York, has already furnished the first manu- 
scripts for these studies. 

“Therefore every scribe who has been trained 
for the kingdom of heaven is like a householder 
who brings out of his treasure what is new and 
what is old.” (Matthew 13:52) 


THE EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY 

AFTER TRINITY 4 Cameos 9:942 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful if you could be 

Solomon and hear God say to you, “Ask what 

I shall give you”? Well, go ahead and 


Put Yourself in Solomon’s Shoes 


I. If you do, you submit yourself to a real 
test and challenge 


A. It was a test for Solomon. 


1. Notice the breadth of God’s command, 
“Ask what I shall give you.” No holds barred. 
Solomon’s request could be as big and as 
broad as the Almighty’s power. How great 
the temptation to respond: “Lord, give me 
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power, possessions, wealth, honor, a long 
life.” 

2. Do you disagree? Perhaps you suppose 
Solomon wasn’t tried here at all. This was 
the great king Solomon, one of the stellar 
saints of the Old Testament. No sweat, no 
strain, no struggle for him to make the right 
choice of wisdom over wealth. You think 
Bible saints are supersaints, different, ab- 
normal, not made up of the same frail and 
sin-combed stuff as we are. This is nonsense. 
This kind of thinking offers us an excellent 
and convenient excuse for not trying to match 
the godly feats and the heroism and sacrifice 
of these Bible people. 


B. It is a test for us. “Ask, and it shall 
be given you,” says Christ. Do we sense how 
this command puts us to the test? How it 
forces us to reveal our true colors? For the 
answer we give becomes a character com- 
mentary. It tells whether we have a God- 
centered heart or a goods-centered heart. 


We should like to make two observations 
here: 

1. It’s not having goods that’s wrong; it’s 
serving them, being their obedient slave. 
There’s nothing wrong with a hard-top con- 
vertible, a deep freeze, a color TV set, a back- 
yard swimming pool, or a safe deposit box 
stuffed and crammed with bonds at 6 per 
cent. It’s serving these things that’s wrong, 
allowing them to dictate the course and plan 
of your life, letting these things be the center, 
the controlling and consuming interest of 
your life. That’s what’s wrong. 

2. Serving goods is terribly costly. (a) It 
obscures and clouds God’s love for us. Look 
at it this way. Your life is like a cup. Into 
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this cup od has poured His forgiveness and 
grace in Christ Jesus, and now the cup is full. 
But the Lord keeps on pouring, pouring the 
blessings of His love, the material benefits 
that we all prize and enjoy. The trouble is, 
we become overly concerned with the over- 
flow of goods and material benefits. We love 
them more than the contents of the cup, 
God’s grace and pardon in Christ. And so 
the Lord often deprives us of some of the 
overflow that we might again sufficiently 
treasure the contents of the cup. (b) It de- 
stroys our love for people. The story is told 
of the rabbi who had a miserly friend. One 
day he called this friend into his home and 
asked him to look out the window. “What 
do you see?” asked the rabbi. “I see people, 
of course,” replied his stingy friend. “Good,” 
said the rabbi. “Now take a good look in the 
mirror and tell me what you see.” “Why,” 
replied his friend, “I see myself, of course.” 
“Behold,” said the rabbi, “there is glass in 
both mirror and window, but as soon as a 
little silver is added you cease to see others 
and see only yourself.” Does the silver of 
money and goods get in our way and prevent 
us from seeing the people about us who des- 
perately long for our love, for the sacrifice 
of ourselves in their behalf? 


II. If you do, your requests should meet the 
challenge 


A. “God, help me in my job.” 


1. Solomon prayed that God would help 
him in his job of being king (v.10). Now 
note the happy combination of humility and 
confidence in this prayer. Solomon didn’t say, 
“Lord, I doubt if I can do it; this being 
a king is too much for me,” nor did he say, 
“This is a snap; it'll be a breeze with all of 
my abilities and talents.” No, he was willing 
to tackle this hard task with God’s help. 

2. And you can do the same. St. Paul 
taught us to say, “I can do all things through 
Christ, who strengthens me.” Please notice, 
you can do all things, you can be a good hus- 
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band and father and wife and mother and 
obedient child. You can do the difficult today 
and the impossible tomorrow. You can con- 
quer yourself, your bad habits, your ungoy- 
erned tongue, your emotions, tensions, and 
fears. You can through Christ who makes 
you strong, makes you strong through the 
Word, the Word you hear, the Word you 
read, and the Word you eat. From the pulpit 
and from people you hear the Word about 
Jesus, Jesus who became very weak for you, 
weak even to the point of death, where He 
had no strength at all. By this weakness of 
Christ, God lifted the load of sin from your 
sagging shoulders and now you are strong 
and robust to serve God. At the altar you 
eat the Word, Christ Jesus who lived, died, 
and burst the bonds of death to separate you 
from your sins and to unite you with God 
forever. And as you hear the Word and eat 
the Word, you are made strong to do all 
things. 

B. “God, give me wisdom” (v.10). 

1. Solomon is here praying for the skill 
to be a good king and for the knowledge and 
ability to walk God’s paths, for wisdom in 
the Old Testament is always two things: it 
is the skill to do a good job and it is the 
strength to serve the Lord. 

2. And isn’t that our prayer to God? We, 
too, pray, “Lord, give me wisdom.” And this 
is what we mean: (a) “Lord, give me Christ.” 
St. Paul calls Jesus our Wisdom. Why? 
Because by Christ we know that guilt is gone 
and heaven is coming. By Christ we know 
that the grave is simply our temporary coffin 
bed and not our final resting place. 
(b) “Lord, help me to be holy.” This is the 
point that St. James makes when he describes 
the heavenly wisdom in ch. 3:13-18 of his 
letter. 


Ill. But don’t stay in Solomon’s shoes 


A. Since Solomon asked for wisdom 
instead of wealth, God gave him both 
(vv.11,12). But in the end Solomon suf- 
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fered because of his riches. His great wealth 
turned him away from God. It ruined him. 


B. Therefore be careful of your goods. 
It is still easier for a camel to go through 
a needle’s eye than for a rich man to enter 
heaven. Put yourself in Solomon’s shoes, but 
don’t stay there. 


THE NINETEENTH SUNDAY 


AFTER TRINITY 


PSS 23157 


This familiar psalm defines: 
The Happy Man 
I. The happy man is the confessing man 


A. He doesn’t try to hide his sin (v. 2, 
“deceit”; v.5). 


1. It is impossible to do so (Heb. 4: 
12,05) 
2. The results are disastrous. (a) A sick 


body (vv. 3,4). Do we need to be reminded 
of the ravages which unresolved guilt can 
wreak upon both emotions and body? The 
poet says he began to wilt like a thirsty and 
fatigued man staggering beneath a blistering 
desert sun. (b) Strokes from the heavy hand 
of God (v.4). He was smitten again and 
again. Is this perhaps the reason for that acci- 
dent or illness or trouble? God is saying, 
“My son, you need confession.” 


3. There is only one tree behind which to 
hide. Not the tree of our excuses or our 
blaming others. There’s only one tree behind 
which we can safely and legitimately hide, 
the tree of the cross, and the Christ who 
hangs there for us. 


B. Rather he confesses his faults to God 
with honesty (v.5). 


1. Since God is invisible and untouchable, 
it may not appear very hard to confess to 
Him. It’s like talking to the breeze. But con- 
fessing to people often seems to be a different 
story. Do we forget that if the Lord waits 


for our love to reach Him through our loving 
deeds to people, He also waits for our con- 
fesston to people? Confess your faults not 
just to God but also to one another. 


2. Beware of viewing confession as a work 
you do to obtain pardon. God indeed com- 
mands us to confess our sins. But nowhere 
does He indicate that confession earns for- 
giveness. It’s just like daily bread, given even 
without our prayer. Your forgiveness was 
gained by Christ alone, not by your prayer 
for it. 


Il. The happy man is the covered man 


A. Covered with what, goods and glory? 
Our flesh would make happiness hinge on 
a perpetual satisfaction of physical urges and 
cravings. Such pleasures are not sinful in 
themselves. Christians are not puritans. They 
don’t regard the natural passions in man for 
food, fun, and sex as sinful. If God loved 
the flesh enough to make it, to be made it, 
to die and rise to rescue it from the clutch 
of death and sin, to promise to raise it up 
again, if God loves my flesh that much, why 
shouldn’t I? But a Christian’s constant con- 
cern is to guard against letting fleshly crav- 
ings become the consuming and controlling 
interests of life; 


B. No, he is the man covered with pardon 
(vad). 

1. The word “forgiven” in v. 1 literally 
translated is “borne away.” The Old Testa- 
ment scapegoat annually bore away all the 
sins of the Hebrew community, carried them 
out into the desert (Lev. 16:6-11). We, too, 
like Israel, have a Scapegoat. His name is 
Jesus Christ. Like the Old Testament scape- 
goat He, too, departed from the camp, the city 
of Jerusalem, to a cross, loaded down with all 
of our sins. There He died and so did our 
sins. Now they have no breath or voice to 
accuse us. 


2. Shed blood has gained this pardon (v. 1, 
“sin is covered”). The Day of Atonement is 
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the ritual behind this word (Lev. 16:15 ff.). 
Animal blood symbolized the covering of 
sin in the Old Testament. In the New the 
blood of Christ actually is the covering of 
all sin. (1 John 2:2) 


3. This is a complete pardon. The poet 
here uses all three of the Old Testament 
words for evil (“transgression,” “sin,” “in- 
iquity”). Divine pardon covers them ll, 
whether the sin be rebellion (transgression) , 
missing the mark (sin), or the condition of 
evil in which we constantly find ourselves 
(iniquity ). 

C. He is the man covered with righteous- 
ness (v.2). Paul in Rom.4:6ff. fastens on 
this verse from the Old Testament as the basis 
for the doctrine of Christ’s imputed holiness. 
Forgiveness isn’t simply a dropping of 
charges. It involves also a giving of Christ’s 
righteousness. It was given to us in Baptism 
when we put on the Lord Jesus. Then why 
become frightened over a lack of what we 
already possess, the righteousness of God? 


Ill. The happy man is the man of prayer 
(vv. 6,7) 


A. He is a “godly man.” The word for 
“godly” here is related to the word for 
“mercy,” or “steadfast love” (RSV), in the 
Old Testament. Therefore we might perhaps 
say that the pious man responds to God’s love 
in piety, not just in correct thinking about 
God and His laws. 

B. He prays to God when the Lord is at 
hand, that is, during the time of grace. The 
Hebrew here is: “at a time of finding only.” 
The RSV and the editors of the Hebrew Bible 
suggest emending the text to: “at a time of 
distress or evil.” If we allow the text to stand 
unaltered, the meaning would perhaps be: 
“Pray to God for pardon now while He is 
near to help and forgive, for when the floods 
of His wrath burst over the world it will be 
too late.” The changed text would have the 
meaning: “Call on God for pardon when 
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distress threatens; then the floods of trouble 
won't be able to touch you.” In v. 7 the poet 
claims God as his Defense and Deliverer, the 
God who surrounds him with songs of de- 
liverance. Everywhere the poet goes, God's 
rescue of him from trouble causes him to 
break into glad songs of praise. 


Are you hemmed in by suffering? Non- 
sense, you're hemmed in by your delivering 
God. Therefore sing. 


THE TWENTIETH SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINITY 
PROV. 2:1-8 


Here are some 


Words on Wisdom 
I. What is wisdom? 
A. The fear of the Lord (v.5). 


1. This is not terror. The war is over, the 
war between God and you. The cross 
achieved it. The rolled-away stone proves it. 

2. Rather it is the reverence of God in 
a holy life. To fear God is to serve Him 
and to minister to people. Cf. 1 Cor. 13:3; 
James 3:13-18. 

3. Only forgiven people can thus fear God 
(Ps. 130:3). Only people who have expe- 
rienced the joy of a conscience cleansed by 
Christ’s blood, who have lost their fear of 
divine punishment for sin, can truly fear God 
with the obedient life. For you cannot love 
a God who hates you and who is ready to 
disintegrate you with the bolts of His fiery 
wrath. 


B. The knowledge of God (v.5). To 
know God is to experience His mercy (Jet. 
9:23,24) and to practice faithfulness and 
kindness toward others (Hos. 4:1). 

C. It is ultimately Christ Himself (1 Cor. 
1:30). Through Jesus we know God, know 
that our guilt before God is gone and that 
we are heirs of eternal life. 
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Il. How ts it acquired? 


A. You have to turn your heart and your 
ears to Wisdom (v.2). Note that the word 
is capitalized, for the Wisdom to whom we 
must turn is Wisdom Incarnate, Jesus Christ. 
The more we ponder and reflect upon the 
Lord Jesus, His death and resurrection to 
bring us to God and eternal glory, the wiser 
we become, that is, the deeper and richer is 
our experience of God’s love in Christ and 
the more diligently and delightedly we mani- 
fest that love to others. 


B. You have to pray for wisdom (v.3). 
Cf. James 1:5. Perhaps you don’t have wis- 
dom because you aren’t asking for it. It is 
always God’s gift to you. 

C. You have to work for it (v.4). Here 
the picture is of wisdom as silver ore hidden 
in the earth. You have to look for it and 
then sweat hard to dig it out. Cf. Jer. 41:8; 
Matt. 13:44; Job 28:1-11. Being wise, that 
is, having a strong faith and increasing in 
love, is not a matter only of wishing and 
wanting it; it involves working, practicing 
the necessary discipline of self, curbing the 
fleshly appetites. 


Ill. What are its blessings? 


A. God’s aid (v.7). The word translated 
“sound wisdom” in v.7 might also be ren- 
dered “aid.” God gives His help, stored up 
in rich measure, to the wise. He doles it out 
in just the right amount and at the right time. 
You don’t have the strength and courage 
for tomorrow’s problems and burdens, but 
you know the right amount of divine aid will 
be there when you need it. 


B. God’s protection (vv. 7,8). This pro- 
tection is afforded to those who walk in in- 
tegrity and justice. The word for justice here 
means right conduct toward the poor and the 
needy. If we feel God’s protection has for- 
saken us, perhaps it is because we have 
forsaken suffering people and are not pro- 
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tecting them as we should. But to be full 
of wisdom is to be loaded with love, God's 
love to you and your love to others. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY 
AFTER TRINIT 
— 2 SAM. 7:17-29 


With these words we view 


A King at Prayer 
I. He speaks first of his unworthiness (v.18) 


A king, yes, but still he asks: “Who am I?” 
It was God who took David from the sheep 
and made him a prince over Israel (7:8). 
God doesn’t choose people as we do. Look 
at the nation He chose to be His treasure in 
the Old Testament. He didn’t pick those 
Hebrews because they were so great and good 
and big, because He couldn’t resist their 
attractive charm and beauty. He selected 
them when they were weak and small and 
an enslaved people (Deut. 7:6ff.). As in His 
choice of Israel and David, God didn’t select 
you because of your beauty but in spite of 
your blemishes, not because of any loveliness 
in you, but because He is Love. He didn’t 
choose you because you were good, but be- 
cause He wanted to make you that way and 
He did, by putting Christ, His Son, upon 
a cross and then raising Him again that your 
guilt might be pardoned and your sinful 
blemishes covered with Christ’s perfect right- 
eousness. 


II. He expresses an optimistic outlook for the 
future (v.19) 


Reviewing his own past and that of his 
people and trusting the promises by God’s 
prophet (7:4-17), David is filled with op- 
timism. This hope for the future is centered 
in the promise of a Son who will establish 
the Kingdom (7:12-16) 

If David could be optimistic about the 
future because of God’s promise of a Son, 
we can be optimistic because that Son, Jesus 
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Christ, has been given iato death and then 
raised again that we might have a bright 
and happy future. If God gave His only Son 
that we might have His forgiveness and fel- 
lowship forever, our future can only be 
bright and beautiful no matter how big and 
frequent the afflictions. For if God gave His 
only Son for us, will His love ever refuse 
to give you the lesser gifts of providing dear 
ones, and bread, and clothes, and shelter? 


Ill. He confesses that God knows him (v.20) 


A. There is a challenge in this. God will 
not be satisfied with less than our best. He 
knows us. 

B. There is a great comfort in this. God 
knows how you feel, how hard it is for you 
to fight and conquer your fleshly urges, to 
carry your crosses with cheerfulness and 
courage. Therefore when you talk to Him 
in prayer about your frailties, you won't get 
from Him a blank and uncomprehending 
stare or a stern and severe lecture, but what 
you need, sympathetic understanding and 
grace to help. 


IV. He acknowledges God's 


(v. 22) 


uniqueness 


This uniqueness lies in the Lord’s redemp- 
tive activities for Israel. God is great and 
unsearchable not merely because you can’t 
understand His mysterious guidance in your 
life or His purpose in your suffering and 
affliction. It is above all because God is so 
redemptive, because He rescued His Old 
Testament people from Egyptian bondage, 
fed and led them through the cruel and 
savage desert, and brought them into the land 
of sweet milk and honey. That’s why He’s 
your unique God, because of His redemption 
to you. For by the death and resurrection 
of Jesus He has delivered you from Satan, 
hell, death, and sin. 

V. He acknowledges the uniqueness of Israel 
(v. 23) 
The greatness of the Hebrew nation did 
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not lie in its accomplishments but in God’s 
saving activities toward Israel. Even so, our 
only claim to greatness, to uniqueness, must 
always be based upon God’s grace to us 
rather than upon our achievements. The 
reason we are unique is that God set His 
love upon us, upon us of all people with all 
of our faults and shortcomings, upon us of all 
people who are noboddies in His sight. 
America, too, is great not because of what it 
is or has done, but because of what God has 
done for our nation. 


VI. Finally, David asks God to keep His 
promises (vv. 25-29) 


Although the Lord has made big and won- 
derful promises to David, he pleads: “May it 
please Thee to bless the house of Thy servant” 
(v.29). Both the giving and the keeping of 
that promise are acts of sheer grace on God’s 
part. The only thing we deserve from God 
is eternal death as the wages of our sin. 
Instead He gives His Son and gives us eter- 
nal life. eo 
THE TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY 


T Z 
ee nee PROV. 24:14-20 


The wise man issues us an order this 
morning: 


Eat Plenty of Honey 
I. Honey here, of course, is wisdom 


The writer says that wisdom is to our life 
even as honey is to our lips. It is good and 
sweet. Perhaps we ought to refresh our minds 
once again on what wisdom is. It is skill, 
it is holiness, particularly of the tongue 
(James 3:1-12), and it is finally Jesus Christ 
Himself, whom to know is eternal life. 


II. But is this honey really sweet? 


Can you honestly say that you have a sweet 
tooth for this wisdom? 

A. What about holiness? The truth of the 
matter is we often have far more zest and 
enthusiasm for our sins than for virtue. Take, 
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for example, prayer. Do we really love to 
pray? Do we look forward to it? Are we 
upset if we don’t have the opportunity? Or 
is prayer a chore, a tiresome burden, a prac- 
tice we force ourselves to do because we 
think God expects it? I fear that we pray 
more because we think God desires our 
prayers than because we realize how much we 
need to pray. And what about the giving 
of our money and ourselves for people? Do 
we do this with great cheer and enthusiasm? 
Do we stand at the door and wait for the 
man who will call upon us and ask our con- 
tribution to the United Fund? And what 
about our loving of people, the putting of 
ourselves out for them? Do we do this with 
joy in our hearts? Do we like the taste of 
honey? 

B. What about the Bread of life? Do we 
have a real hunger for Christ? Do we say 
that He tastes like honey to us? Oh, we know 
that He’s supposed to thrill us; we know that 
our taste buds should be excited by eating 
the Bread of life. But sometimes it’s all so 
dull and tiresome and boring. Why? Is it 
because we have been eating the Bread of life 
too long? 


Ill. Where do we get it? 


A. In the word about Christ, who tasted 
not sweet honey but the bitter gall of death 
to obtain God’s pardon for us. 

B. In the example of others. 

We are to observe the good example of 
our fellow saints, not to criticize them and 
say they’re just shams and religious showoffs, 
they’re just trying to make us look bad. No, 
we are to look at the good example of others 
and say, ‘God is talking to me through them. 
He is preaching a sermon to me through these 
stellar saints and telling me that by His grace 
and power I, too, can match their holiness.” 

C. In the Holy Communion. Perhaps there 
should be less opening of our mouths in 
complaint about our weaknesses and frailties 
and more opening of the mouth to eat the 


pp il 


body and to drink the blood of Christ that 
we might be stronger saints. 

D. In the painful experiences of life. God 
is talking to us in every pain. He is telling 
us, “Prepare. Prepare for the day of death.” 
Every pain we have, whether it be an upset 
stomach or a headache, is a grim herald of 
death. Get ready. How? By looking to 
Christ Jesus, who has conquered death for 
us, who died upon the cross and rose again 
that we might live with God forever. 

E. In our pleasures. God is speaking to us 
also in the good days of life. He is telling 
us to be humble, that we don’t deserve these 
benefits. It is God, not our brains and brawn, 
who gives us our blessings. God is also 
speaking to us in the good days and saying, 
“Praise Me for these benefits and blessings.” 
The goods we possess are meant to make us 
love God, the Giver. Are we turning the 
thing around? Do we love the gift more 
than the Giver? 


IV. And if you do— 


A. You have hope for the future (vv. 
13,14). You have hope of: 

1. Standing in the final Judgment. We 
shall stand perfectly forgiven and acquitted 
only because now we fall at the foot of the 
cross and pray: “For the sake of Jesus Christ, 
who died and rose to take my sins away, 
let me be with Him in Paradise.” 

2. Victory over death. This hope isn’t 
a “maybe I will, or maybe I won't” wish. 
Have you ever heard of a bodiless head? 
Only in horror stories. Well, Christ, our 
Head, has been raised from the grave. There- 
fore, we, His body, have also entered into 
life eternal with Him. 

3. This hope for victory over death will 
not be cut off, because Christ was cut off 
from His Father’s presence and from the land 
of the living for three days in order that we 
might have a sure hope, a hope of standing 
forgiven in the final Judgment and of being 
victorious over death. 
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B. You can’t be conquered (vv. 15,16). 
We shall rise above all of our enemies: sin, 
pain, and death. None can get us down for 
good; for a while perhaps, but not for good. 
We can rise above these enemies because 
Jesus Christ fell beneath His cross, fell like 
a grain of wheat into a grave and then rose 
again. Because of this falling and rising of 
Christ we know that we will on the Last 
Day rise above all our enemies. 


C. You won't rejoice in the misfortunes 
of your foes (vv.17,18). How easy and 
natural it is for us to say, “It serves them 
right,” and to gloat over the troubles of those 
who have tormented us. But we will not act 
in this way if we remember that Christ on 
the cross took the blows of wrath which 
should have struck us because of our sin. 


D. You won't fret over the prosperity of 
evildoers (vv. 19,20). 


1. This fretting, this concern over the good 
fortune of the wicked, is a form of pride on 
our part. We are telling God that He is 
unjust and that He is running the world in 
a bad and wrong way. We are saying that we 
are better than others and aren’t receiving the 
joy we merit. 

2. It is foolish to fret over the prosperity 
of the wicked. You don’t become jealous, do 
you, over a candle that’s flickering out? Even 
so it is with the joy of the wicked. It is 
simply a “going-out” candle. But you are 
an eternally burning light, a light that not 
even dark death can snuff out for good. For 
Christ, the Light, went out in death and came 
back on again, and because of it you will 
shine with the light of life forever. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY 


AFTER TRINITY 
. “s Ps. 85:6-13 


The poet who prayed these words ex- 
pressed an amazing: 
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Confidence for the Future 


I. Surely his present condition did not justify 
such confidence (vv. 4,5) 


These verses indicate that the poet was 
in distress. In fact, the suffering has been so 
prolonged that he fears it will last “to all 
generations” (v.5). Why be hopeful for the 
future when the past has been so dismal, the 
present is so filled with distress? Why will 
tomorrow be better? Just because it is to- 
morrow? Americans, it seems, are obsessed 
with a faith in the future, but by what right? 
Where is the proof that tomorrow will be 
brighter and better? 


II. Confidence is based on past deliverance 


A. The poet begins this psalm with a ref- 
erence to God’s past redemptive activities for 
His people (vv. 1,2). He calls the Lord the 
God of our salvation (v.4) and refers to His 
“steadfast love” (v. 7), His covenant faith- 
fulness. It is because God has so graciously 
rescued His people in the past that the poet 
is convinced of similar redemption in the 
Because God had once performed 
the greatest liberation of all, the deliverance 
from Egypt, there is assurance of rescue from 


future. 


every adversity. 


B. So it is with us. Our confidence for 
the future, our hope for rescue from every 
affliction, including the most terrible of all, 
a shut and sealed casket, is based upon God's 
great redemption in the past. The Israelite 
looked back to Pharoah’s land for his confi- 
dence of rescue; we look back to Golgotha, 
where Christ Jesus breathed His last that God 
might not hold our sins against us, to the 
garden of Joseph where His breathless clay 
revived again that we might live with God 
in glory forever. This is our rescue, our 
deliverance, from death, Satan, hell, and sin, 
and this is God’s promise of eventual future 
freedom from every evil and pain. 
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Ill. Confidence takes form in our lives 


A. Hope for resurrection (v. 6). The 
poet’s reference here is possibly to a resur- 
rection from the “death” of the Babylonian 
Captivity. Ezekiel pictures the return from 
exile in the same terms (Ezek.37). “Lord, 
wilt Thou not revive us again?” We, too, ask 
the same question, as we file reverently and 
tearfully past the casket of a dear friend or 
loved one, or as we ourselves gasp for breath 
on our deathbed. God has answered our 
question. Christ’s resurrection is the first 
great crack in the prison of death, and that 
crack is God’s way of saying: “One day the 
whole evil jail will come tumbling down, and 
you and your death-imprisoned dear ones 
will break free into the glad and glorious 
freedom of life with Me forever.” 


B. Hope for peace (v. 8) 


1. The Biblical word for peace is a one- 
word summary for every conceivable blessing 
of heart, body, and life. It includes God's 
love, forgiveness, providence, and protection. 
It includes fruitfulness of womb and field 
(cf. v.12), vigorous robust health, freedom 
from affliction, and a long and prosperous 
life (cf. Deut. 28:1-14). God will speak 
peace? Yes, He has in that word of peace, 
Christ Jesus. The last word you hear in every 
worship service is peace, peace from the God 
of the uplifted face, the God of the beaming, 
smiling countenance, and you leave church 
with a song in your heart because Jesus left 
Jerusalem to go to the cross, into the grave, 
and then out of it again, that God’s peace 
might be yours all the week through, all your 
life through, all eternity through. 


2. This peace is given to God’s saints 
(v.8). These are holy people, “set aside” 
people, because they are “graced” people. So 
God has put His hand on us in Baptism to be 
His own forever. 


C. Hope for a happy reunion (v. 10). 
God’s steadfast love and faithfulness will 
meet in the nation and will greet each other 


like lovers. Israel’s afflictions will end, and 
she will experience a blessed prosperity. And 
it happened that way. In the land of Israel 
God’s love and faithfulness, His salvation 
(“righteousness,” cf. Is.45:8), and peace did 
meet and kiss. They came together on Cal- 
vary. And now not just Israel but the whole 
earth is delivered from the devil and his 
curse of sin and pain and death and is united 
to God forever. 


D. Hope for fruitful soil (v.1la). The 
crop referred to here is not grain but God’s 
faithfulness. Since the Lord had delivered 
the fathers from Egypt, He would also rescue 
the present generation of saints from Babylon, 
and the crop of divine faithfulness would 
again be rich and abundant. Do you feel 
that the crop of God’s faithfulness, His 
keeping of His promises to bless and be- 
friend you, is rather small in your life? Then 
remember the faithfulness of Jesus even unto 
death for you. That faithfulness is God’s 
proof to you that you'll have deliverance 
from every evil on that great day when by 
God’s faithfulness you and all His people 
will spring up from the ground. 


E. Hope for an open window (v.11b). 
The word “righteousness” here means salva- 
tion (cf. Is.45:8; 59:16ff.). God’s salva- 
tion, His rescue of His people, is personified 
here. It looks down from the windows of 
heaven at God’s people. In the fullness of 
time God’s salvation, God’s Savior, came 
down, down even to a cross, hell, and a grave, 
and then walked out of them again, that the 
windows of heaven might always be open 
over us. Through these open windows a smil- 
ing Father keeps pouring out pardon and 
peace. 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY 


AFTER TRINITY — 


We owe a great deal to the writer of these 
words for he gives us: 
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The Proper View of Life 


I. It consists, first of all, of the right attitude 
toward suffering 


A. At first the poet thought his afflictions 
were brought on by his enemies and wicked 
men (vv.1-3). The psalmist was in great 
distress. He remained silent. He didn’t whine 
or complain or cry out in anger. He held his 
peace, especially in the presence of the 
wicked. This is a good point to remember. 
The wicked are watching how we saints re- 
spond to suffering. Do we endure with 
courage and patience and without whining? 


B. But then the poet saw his afflictions as 
God’s hand upon him (vv.9-11). It is not 
some blind and cruel fate, some laughing, 
leering devil but your loving Father in 
heaven who is in charge of your life even 
when that burden is on your back. You are 
in His hands. It is your God who controls 
the heat in the furnace of pain. 


C. Since this is true, don’t cry out (v.9). 


1. This does not mean that you can’t weep 
or sigh. A Christian is not an automaton, 
a mechanical man without emotions. Of 
course, cry, but not in a hopeless wail of 
despair. 

2. Cry? Yes, but not in a whiny complaint 
and in defiant rebellion. Don’t you want 
a bigger crop of love and holiness in your 
life? Then how can you despair in your 
sufferings? How can you despise them? 
They are simply God’s pruning shears to 
make you a more fruitful branch. 


D. Suffering preserves us from idolatry 
(v.11). Oh, how we need the moth, the 
moth of misfortune, which eats away our 
earthly treasures. Without that moth we 
would be tempted to fall head over heels in 
love with goods and people. Then God 
would be shoved into a little corner, and 
things would be worshiped without letup. 
Thank God for the moth. It keeps telling 
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us we have no abiding city, but must look for 
one above. 


II. It consists of measuring life against its 
end (v.4) 


When viewed in the light of death and 
eternity, life is: 

A. Very short (vv.5,6). What’s the dis- 
tance of a couple of hands laid together? 
Just a few inches at most. That’s the length 
of your life. How long does it take you to 
breathe one breath? That's the length of your 
life. 

B. Very precarious. A breath isn’t very 
sturdy or stable. In fact, you can’t even see it. 
And so it is with your life. No matter how 
big and strong and robust you are, it takes 
just a microbe you can’t even see to cut you 
down. And there’s absolutely no substance 
to a shadow. And that, says the poet, is what 
our life is (v.6). Go ahead and heap up 
huge piles of wealth. Can you be sure you'll 
enjoy it (v.6)? Build the bigger barns. This 
night your soul might be required of you. 
Then whose will the barns be? 

C. A sojourn (v.12). You are just passing 
through. The Greek equivalent (1 Peter 
2:1), etymologically related to the English 
word “parishioner,” means pilgrim, foreigner. 

1. Remember that other sojourner, Jesus 
Christ. He left His heavenly homeland, lived 
as a foreigner on this earth for 33 years, died 
and rose again that you might be a sojourner, 
that you might live here like a pilgrim and 
call heaven your home. 

2. Live like a pilgrim. (a) Let your 
speech show that you are a foreigner. You 
can usually tell a foreigner by the way he 
talks. Men ought to be able to tell that our 
homeland is heaven. Our speech should be 
the speech of heaven, the speech of patience, 
love, and cleanness. (b) You can usually 
tell a foreigner by the way he dresses. And 
even so we should be wearing the clothes of 
righteousness and love, the clothes of our 
heavenly home. 
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Ill. It comsists of the proper view toward 
God 


A. He is the object of our hope (v.7). 
Suffering has shown the poet that God is 
the only safe object of hope. People and 
goods go. But no moth of change or decay, 
no thief of death, can ever destroy God. He 
is always there, there to lean on, there with 
His love. That's why the man whose joy is 
more in God than in goods can be happy, 
for God is always there even when the goods 
aren't. 

B. He is the forgiver of sin (v.8). This 
prayer of the poet was answered when a man 
once didn’t get an answer, when on the cross 
Jesus called out to His Father, but there was 
no answer. And because of that forsakenness, 
God now always answers every prayer for 
pardon with a blessed and eternal yes. You 
have it, you have this pardon for which you 
cry. And now with forgiveness, death has 
ceased to be the king of terrors and is instead 
only the little bellboy who ushers us into our 
heavenly room. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY 
R TRINITY 
_— ™ Jos 14:1-5 
What Then Is Man? 


That’s the question of this sermon, and 
our text supplies the answer. 


I. Man is born of a woman (v.1) 


This is an obvious fact, but we dare never 
forget that we are twice-born people, born 
of our mother and then born again in Bap- 
tism. The pastor poured over our heads the 
gracious and powerful water of life, and we 
became God’s little ones (1 Peter 1:23). Now 
we have God’s own seed inside us. Peter 
calls it the good news, the glad news, that 
Jesus Christ became breathless clay upon the 
cross and then was raised by the Father’s 
reviving hand on Easter that we might be 
God’s forgiven and heaven-bound children. 


55> 
II. Man is of few days (v.1) 


Indeed he is. How long does it take you 
to sigh? It’s a matter of seconds. That's how 
long your life is (Ps.90:9). Job in our text 
pictures our life as a flower and a shadow. 
There’s no permanency in either. But again 
remember, we saints are twice-born people. 
We have God’s own seed inside us, and that 
seed, says Peter, is immortal (1 Peter 1:25). 
When you plant a seed in the ground, to all 
observation it is absolutely dead. But once 
in the soil and nurtured by God’s showers 
and sunshine, it miraculously becomes alive. 
It germinates and pushes up through the soil 
as a new and mature grain of wheat or corn. 
So it will be with us. We will be placed in 
the soil of the grave, to all tests and obser- 
vations totally lifeless. Yet on the Last Day 
the rain and sunshine of Christ’s reviving 
voice will cause us to germinate, to take on 
new life, and to spring up from our grave 
vibrant and robust with endless life. 


III. Man is full of trouble (v.1) 


A. Suffering is normal for every life in this 
sinful world. (Cf. Job5:7 where the same 
thought is expressed. Just as natural as it is 
for sparks to fly up from an anvil when it is 
hit by a hammer, so natural is it for man 
to suffer.) We sometimes ask, “What have 
I done to deserve this affliction?” The answer 
is, “No more, perhaps, than being human, 
a sinful man of a sinful race.” 

B. But the Christian knows abnormal suf- 
fering. You're also God’s saint, and being 
His child assures you of a double load of 
trouble. 

1. The conflict within, this internal strife 
between unholy urges and the Spirit's 
prompting. It’s a fierce and agonizing war, 
but, oh, so comforting, for the hotter the 
battle, the holier the saint. 

2. The conflict without, the struggle with 
the world. Ours is the difficulty of being 
peculiar, of being different, of being holy 
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in unholy company, of standing out like 
a “saintly thumb.” 


IV. He is a creature under God’s judgment 


(v.3) 


Not only is a man of few days and full of 
trouble, but in addition God brings such 
a frail and afflicted creature under His scru- 
tinizing eye. Indeed He does. But what’s 
the verdict? What's the sentence? Not 
guilty. We have heard the joyful news Job 
was yearning for. “For there is no condem- 
nation to those who are in Christ Jesus” 
(Rom. 8:1). See that lifeless body hanging 
upon that cross? There God judged and con- 
demned you, and you can’t be punished twice 
for the same crimes. Job laments here that 
God's judgment is unjust because man can 
not but sin. Can horses bring forth cats? Just 
as little is it possible for unclean men to 
produce clean offspring (v.4). Therefore, 
O Lord, how can you condemn us for being 
what we naturally are, what we can’t help 
being — sinners? By the gift of His Son God 
replies: “I don’t condemn you. For you're 
not your old unclean selves any more. You 
are in Christ, and this makes you a new 
man. The old things have passed away.” 
Your sins passed away; they died when Jesus 
came to life on Easter. Your sinful habits 
have passed away (Rom. 6:1ff.). When you 
were baptized you died to your evil habits. 
They can’t command your obedience any 
more because you are dead to them and alive 
only to God’s voice and will. 


V. He is under God’s plan for him (v.5) 


A. Of course, your days are numbered. 
Yet within that numbering, that plan and 
span of life for you, God leaves you room 
for the exercise of your own intelligence and 
common sense. It’s you and not the Lord 
who shortens your life by poor health 
habits. 


B. Your days are numbered, by God, of 
course. Are they by you? Are you number- 
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ing your days? Grateful for each precious 
fleeting second, living each moment for God 
and the brother as if it were your last? It 
may be, you know. 


C. In another sense your days aren’t num- 
bered. The Hebrew here has: “His days are 
cut off.” Yet since Christ was cut off from 
His Father on the cross, we know that our 
days won't be. We shall live for endless 
days with God in glory forever. Because Jesus 
was “numbered with the transgressors,” we 
know God won’t count our transgressions 
against us and our days won't be numbered. 
Rather they'll be countless in the joys of 
heaven. 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE HARVEST 
Ps. 34:1-9 


With the writer of these words we, too, 
confess on this harvest day: 


I Will Bless the Lord 
I. Bless Him at all times (v.1) 


There is no sweat or strain in blessing 
God for the good days, the pleasant and pain- 
free days. But it does take faith and disci- 
pline and courage to thank Him in the days 
of distress, with a fast-spreading cancer, in 
spite of a drunken husband, with an empty 
chair at the family table. God, why be 
thankful at these times? 

1. Because in pain God is still saying: 
“You are Mine, and I love you.” 

2. Because pain is used by God as a way 
of increasing your output of holiness. Pain 
is His pruning shears. By His pruning you 
become more fruitful. Don’t worry. He 
knows just where to stop so that you won't 
be pruned to death. He knows, not you. 

3. Because pain is used by God as a way 
of refining your faith. If you really want 
those faith-sapping doubts to go, then you'll 
have to go into the furnace of affliction. 
That’s where God refines away the alloy of 
doubt. 
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Il. Bless Him with my lips (v.1) 


A mouth that continually praises God 
houses a tongue that is kind and clean and 
true. A thankful tongue is a tongue that 
builds up the brother. 


Ill. Bless Him by giving God all credit for 
what I am and have (vwv.2,3) 


This is difficult. It’s our brow that gets 
sweaty and not God’s in the gaining of our 
bread and possessions. Yet you couldn’t even 
complain about that grind, let alone go 
through it at all, if the Lord wouldn’t first 
grant you His permission. You couldn’t even 
talk about your work, let alone do it, if God 
wouldn’t provide the power. In Him you live 
and move and have your very existence. 


IV. Bless Him by encouraging my fellow 
saints to join me in praise of God (v.3) 


We fail to do this if we agree with suf- 
fering saints who complain that their lot is 
wretched, unbearable, unfair, if we encour- 
age their pessimism and increase their gloom 
by agreeing with their whiny, complaining 
remarks. We should rather invite them to 
“magnify the Lord with us,” not question 
His justice or demand to understand His 
mysterious plan, but magnify Him, praise 
Him for the Son whose death and resur- 
rection guarantee eventual deliverance from 
every pain and evil. 


V. Bless Him for His deliverance (vv. 4,6) 


There are two divine rescues stressed here: 

A. Deliverance from fear (v. 4). 

1. The fear of punishment. Are you afraid 
of something that is dead? Your sins are 
dead, just as surely as Jesus died and then 
became alive again. 

2. The fear of death. Is it still with us? 
Does this prove that you are a weak saint 
with little or no faith? Of course not. You’re 
a normal Christian who is both afraid and 
not afraid to die. For you are always two 
people at once, God’s man and a sinner. 
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Under Satan’s tyranny you are still plagued by 
a clutching fear of the grave; as God’s man 
you are victor over that fear. Remember, 
God has delivered you from this fear, for 
Christ died and rose again, not only that 
you might be the victor over death but also 
that you might have pardon for the fear 
of death. 

B. Deliverance from trouble (v.6). Why 
aren’t you dead this morning? Others who, 
like you, last night were so sure they'd see 
today’s dawn are dead instead. The answer 
is this: God has spared you. His grace has 
defended you. You sometimes say, “That 
was a close call.” Not a close call, but a close 
angel. (V.7) 


VI. Bless Him because He is so good (v.8) 


A. The implication here is that you'll never 
really enjoy God unless you taste Him, that 
is, experience His love. If you simply have 
memorized some facts about Him, you'll not 
rejoice in Him. You have to take Him into 
yourself by faith in the Redeemer. 


B. And you can do this in the marvelous 
meal at the altar. There God offers Himself 
in the body and blood of Christ, His Son, 
that body given into death and then raised 
again that you might taste the joy of forgive- 
ness and the supper of salvation in the 
banquet hall of heaven, that blood spilled 
on the cross that you might never taste the 
bitter pains of hell. 


VII. Bless Him with a holy fear (v.9) 


Thanksgiving is thanksliving. Proper 
praise always takes the form of fear, a rev- 
erence for God that expresses itself in the 
sanctified life. Yet only saints can do this, 
says the poet, people upon whom God has 
laid His hand, people whom God has chosen 
to be His own. Saints are people made holy 
by God, people whom God has clothed with 
the garment of Jesus’ holiness in the bap- 
tismal act. You're such a saint. Therefore 
fear the Lord. 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY 
ear 
AFTER TRINITY liana iinet 
The end of the church year reminds us of 
the end of time and of our own end. And 
as we reflect upon these last days, we form 
this prayer: 


Good Lord, Deliver Us 
I. This was the prayer of the psalmist (v.4) 


The water courses of Negeb, that is, the 
region south of Palestine, where the wadi 
beds were dry most of the year, were filled 
with streams of life-giving water when the 
rainy season came. Israel’s fortunes were like 
a dried-up creek. The rivers of joy were 
dried up. The prayer here is that God will 
restore the fortunes of His people, that the 
streams of gladness will flow again. 


Il. This is also our prayer 


A. From the distress of the last times 
(Matt. 24:1-35; Luke 21:5-36). One cannot 
read the frightening words of our Lord with- 
out wondering: “Will I have the strength 
to endure this?” Endurance is absolutely 
vital, for Christ informs us: “By your en- 
durance you will gain your lives” (Luke 
21:19). Just how strong are you, you whose 
spiritual muscles have been made weak and 
flabby by the overabundance of our pros- 
perous American standard of life? You, 
without any real crosses or burdens, now 
is the time to build up the stamina and the 
bravery you'll need when the sorrows troop 
into your life, not single file but in battalions. 

B. From death. This has been man’s cry 
ever since our first parents chained themselves 
and the rest of their race with them in 
death’s grim prison. From the time we are 
old enough to sense the treasure of life, we 
are plagued with the tenacious, unshakable 
fear of losing that treasure. When and how 
will it happen? When will that ugly, fatal 
cancer begin to grow in our bodies? When 
will that mortal coronary stop our heart- 
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beat? when will the fatal accident take 
our life? When will bereaved friends and 
dear ones pronounce those, oh, so hollow 
words over us, “He looks quite natural, 
doesn’t he?” When? You can crowd the un- 
pleasant thought right out of your mind with 
a lot of work and fun, but it’s only a tempo- 
rary respite. You can’t see a funeral proces- 
sion without thinking: “There but by God’s 
protective grace go I.” 


C. From condemnation. Together with this 
fear of death there is another fear that has 
been with us from our earliest recollections, 
the fear of punishment. Remember the fear 
in your heart when, as a child, you broke 
that good dish, or spilled paint on the living 
room rug, or tossed the ball through the pic- 
ture window? You wanted to run away and 
hide. You didn’t want to face father. Oh, 
how you dreaded his coming home that eve- 
ning. Now it’s toward evening, and this time 
it isn’t father who’s coming home, you are. 
What will happen when death delivers you 
at the door of the heavenly house? What 
kind of reception will you receive? How will 
Father greet you, with a smile and open arms 
or with a scowl and a switch? After all it 
isn’t dishes or windows you've been breaking, 
but God’s most holy Law. 


III. Actually He has delivered us 


A. It was true in the life of the psalmist 
(vv. 1-3). This past deliverance was almost 
too good to be true. The poet says that the 
people thought they were dreaming. God's 
rescue was so good and complete. (V.1) 


B. And so it is with us. No matter what 
our present burdens, we can always go back 
to the one great rescue in the past. It hap- 
pened on a little hill outside Jerusalem and 
in a nearby garden. There Christ Jesus lost 
His life upon a cross and then gained it back 
again from the clutch of death that God 
might snatch us from Satan, hell, death, and 
sin. We pray: “Good Lord, deliver us.” And 
God replies: “I have by the life, death, resur- 
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rection, ascension, rule, and return of Jesus, 
the Galilean.” 


IV. Therefore He will deliver us 


A. The poem before us is typical of all 
Hebrew laments. First comes the mention of 
past divine rescues, then comes the plea for 
deliverance from present distress. The past 
deliverance assures present rescue. 


B. We can have the same confidence. 


1. Since Christ has delivered us by His 
death and resurrection from hell, death, devil, 
and sin, we can be absolutely sure He will 
eventually free us from every pain and evil. 
If He’s already rescued you from Satan and 
hell, don’t you think He'll also deliver you 
in His wisdom and way from ulcers and 
heart trouble? For which is easier to do, re- 
deem you from hell or deliver you from upset 
nerves? He’s done the greater; therefore He’s 
able to do the lesser. 

2. This deliverance is as yet incomplete. 
You still suffer, you still have to face pur- 
suing, hounding death, when at last he cor- 
ners you and there’s no way out. And the 
prowling devil lion is still hot on your heels. 
But the beginning of your rescue, the begin- 
ning that took place on the cross and at the 
rent, vacated tomb, this beginning assures 
the final complete deliverance. God never 
starts a job He can’t finish. He started set- 
ting you free from every evil in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ Jesus. 
There’s your proof that He won’t quit until 
you're finally and forever rescued from every 
pain and evil. 
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3. This rescue will be in the form of a 
complete reversal (vv. 4-6). Dry places will 
become pools (v.4). Farmers who sowed 
their seeds with tears will bring in the 
sheaves with great gladness. 

C. In the spiritual realm, sowing seeds por- 
trays a life of faith and thankfulness. And 
this is often a hard and painful life. These 
are the tears that accompany the sowing. 
However, the harvest, that is, the reaping of 
eternal life, will be with glad songs and 
shouts of joy. Cf. Gal. 5:7 ff.; John 16:20-22; 
Matt. 5:10; Ps. 35; Rev. 7:13-17; 21:2-4. 
Just three brief points here: 

1. No sowing of seed, no harvest. No tears 
now, no crop of eternal joy. 

2. The more seeds we sow, the greater the 
harvest. Yet it should be borne in mind that 
the crop of heavenly joy is way out of pro- 
portion to the seeds of sorrow now sown 
(Rom. 8:18; 2 Cor. 4:17). It is by grace that 
we have this big harvest. 

3. Let’s not overlook the Lord Jesus here. 
He is the grain of wheat God planted in a 
grave and then raised again that we might 
enjoy the harvest of eternal life. He is the 
First Fruit, the first raised Man from the soil 
of the grave, the blessed First One that as- 
sures the near and certain resurrection of 
us all. One might say that Christ sowed with 
tears the seeds of our deliverance from death, 
hell, and Satan, and sin. Therefore since this 
sowing was so costly (His very life was in- 
volved), do you think He'll ever be deprived 
of the harvest, you and me to be His own 
forever? 
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THE CREATIVE PREACHER 


The Southwestern Journal of Theology 
(April 1961), under this title, suggests to 
its readers that the preacher, to be more 
effective in his pulpit work, must work to 
be more creative. The writer discusses the 
“creativeness” of the pastor under various 
heads. 1. To be creative the preacher must 
not surrender the Gospel, but preserve its 
integrity. 2. In his preaching the pulpit 
orator must give meaning to worship, and 
that worship must always be Godward, al- 
ways Christ-centered. Moreover, this worship 
must emerge in a way of life. “The wor- 
shiping group must become an organic liv- 
ing body that will move out into the activ- 
ities of daily living.” 3. To be creative the 
preacher must excel as an interpreter. As 
such he must make clear to his people the 
message of Christ in the Gospel, while at 
the same time he must demonstrate the 
relevance of the Bible in daily living. Sum- 
ming up his suggestions, the writer in con- 
clusion stresses three marks of an effective 
preacher. First, he is engaging, that is, he 
secures the involvement of the congregation 
with him, making his hearers think, feel, and 
will as he does. Secondly, he is characterized 
by a sound realism, making his parishioners 
see the things that are invisible as though 
they were visible. Lastly, the creative 
preacher is “dynamic,” causing his people 
to translate the lessons learned into the ac- 
tions of their daily life. — We believe that 
these suggestions will be helpful to fellow 
preachers and make for greater effectiveness 
in the pulpit ministry. The power, of course, 
lies in the divine Word, which the Holy 
Spirit uses as a means of grace to effect His 
miracles of conversion and sanctification. 
Nevertheless it is the earnest desire of every 
sincere preacher — in the words of Douglas 
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Webster, quoted by the writer —to be “an 
instrument releasing the power of the Holy 


Ghost.” 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


IN MEMORY OF PERE VINCENT 


In the Palestine Exploration Quarterly 
(January—June 1961) Father John M. T. 
Barton dedicates a warm, sympathetic In 
Memoriam to the late Pére Louis-Hughes 
Vincent, O. P. (1872—1960), who died on 
Dec. 30 of last year at the age of 88 years. 
He was the successor of Pére Marie-Joseph 
Lagrange, the founder of the Ecole pratique 
détudes publiques, more commonly known 
as Saint-Etienne. On Nov. 15, 1960, the 
school celebrated its 70th anniversary, and 
during this long time Vincent gave practi- 
cally all his time and energy to its projects 
and enterprises. While the founder, Pére 
Lagrange, was interested mainly in writing 
books, among them several valuable com- 
mentaries on New Testament books, Vin- 
cent was a practical archaeologist, interested 
mostly in excavation work in Palestine and 
neighboring lands. Both became famous at 
the relatively early age of 35: Lagrange by 
founding the Ecole biblique (1890) and 
Vincent by publishing his first notable book 
(in 1907) Canaan d’aprés l’Exploration ré- 
cente. In 1912 he published his greatest 
work Jerusalem, with the subtitle Recherches 
de topographie, d’archéologie, et d'histoire. 
The final volumes of this monumental work, 
entitled Jerusalem de l’Ancien Testament, 
appeared respectively in 1954 and 1956. 
They were completed with the help of Vin- 
cent’s disciples. The writer relates how he 
was privileged to visit the noted French 
archaeologist at various times; so in 1954 
when the famous scholar was in his 83d 
year and again in 1956. At his last visit in 
1959 Pére Vincent complained of failing 
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sight and difficulty in descending stairs as 
a result of an accident some time before that. 
His memory was still good and his interest 
in archaeology undiminished. He then ex- 
pressed the wish that the good Lord would 
take him home: “Que le bon Dieu me 
prenne!” Father Barton closes his In Me- 
moriam with the words: “Pater amantissime, 
desideratissime, vivas cum Christo.” Pére 
Vincent belonged to the order of the Do- 
minicans, but also Protestants have derived 
great and lasting benefits from his long and 
fruitful work in the field of Biblical archae- 
ology. It is for this reason that we mention 
the In Memoriam here. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE RELATION OF WORD AND SACRAMENT 
IN LUTHER 
The Lutheran Quarterly (May 1961) dis- 
cusses this subject in reply to a correspondent 
who took issue with a writer’s statement 
made in the Quarterly (November 1960) 
to the effect that “there is nothing in Luther 
to support the argument sometimes heard 
today that the Sunday service is merely a 
graceless ‘torso’ if it does not reach its 
‘climax’ in the ‘celebration of the Eucharist.’ ” 
Space permits us to quote from this most 
interesting and timely “reply” only a few 
sentences and even forbids us to cite the 
author’s documentations of Luther’s state- 
ments in the Weimar edition of the great 
Reformer’s works. We quote: 
Such an assertion [namely, that the Sunday 
service without the Eucharist is a mere grace- 
less torso} is unthinkable for Luther since it 
would mean that the declaration of absolution 
and the oral proclamation of the Word are 
not also means of God’s saving grace. But 
Luther’s teachings on this score ate clear and 
unequivocal. “The principal purpose of any 
service of worship {Luther says] is the teach- 
ing and peaching of the Word of God.” In- 
deed, “A Christian congregation never should 
assemble unless God’s Word is preached and 
prayer is made, no matter for how brief a 
time this may be.” This is because, “There is 


no greater treasure on earth than the Word 
of God. The sacrament itself is made, blessed, 
and sanctified by the Word of God.” Luther 
describes the office of preaching as the “high- 
est office in the Christian church,” in com- 
parison with which the administration of the 
sacraments is a “minor office” which could 
even “be left to others, as did Christ and 
St. Paul and all the apostles.” The fact is that 
“the church is a daughter, born of the Word, 
not the mother of the Word.’”’ Consequently 
the purpose even of altars is “not for sacrifice 
but for the preaching of the Word.” 


We recommend to our readers the study 
of the entire “reply,” which they will find 
under “Correspondence and Comment’ (pp. 
173—177). The writer of the “reply” is 
William H. Lazareth, who had authored the 
article in the Quarterly of November 1960, 
with which someone had taken issue. In 
Roman worship the Eucharist is central; in 
Lutheran worship the “oral Word, or the 
Word of Preaching.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Damascus, United Arab Republic. — 
(LWF). Arab refugees in Syria given med- 
ical treatment by the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration passed the one-million mark in May. 

The federation has provided medical and 
child welfare services here since the begin- 
ning of 1953, as part of its Near East refugee 
work, of which the main center is in Jordan. 
With an annual budget of over $38,000, six 
clinics are now operated in Syria, which has 
become a region of the United Arab Re- 
public. 

Dr. Anghelos Keusseoglou, chief physician 
here of the LWF Department of World 
Service, said in his monthly report that the 
cumulative total of patients had reached 
998,378 by the end of April. One of the 
clinics specializes in eye, ear, nose, and throat 
cases, and another in pediatrics. The remain- 
ing four are general clinics. The LWF/WS 
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medical staff in Syria consists of five doctors, 
seven nurses, and five medical orderlies. 

Warsaw. — Four Lutheran churches of 
four different African countries and one of 
India were approved for membership in the 
Lutheran World Federation by the LWF 
Executive Committee at a five-day annual 
meeting here. The African bodies are the 
Evangelical Lutheran Ovambokavango Church 
of Southwest Africa, the “Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church — Zulu-Xhosa-Swazi Region 
of South Africa, the Lutheran Church of 
Christ in the Sudan of Nigeria, and the 
Lutheran Church of Uzaramo-Uluguru of 
Tanganyika. The Indian one is the Arcot 
Lutheran Church. 

Their admission to the federation will be- 
come effective one year after the committee 
action, provided that in the meantime not 
more than one third of the present member 
churches offer objections. It will raise the 
roll of LWF-affiliated churches to 67, lo- 
cated in 36 countries. It will also add about 
217,500 to the combined baptized member- 
ship total of such churches, which now stands 
around 50 million. 

The 113,000-member Ovambokavango 
Church, the 80,000-member Zulu-Xhosa- 
Swazi Church, and the 9,000-member Sudan 
Church are the first in their respective coun- 
tries that have sought to join the federation. 

The 3,500-member Uzaramo-Uluguru 
Church is the fourth — and so far the 
smallest — Tanganyikan body to apply for 
LWF membership. The 12,000-member Ar- 
cot Church is the eighth and second-smallest 
Indian one to be accepted. Both belong to 
national federations of Lutheran churches. 
The Tanganyikan federation has a total bap- 
tized constituency of about 330,000, and the 
Indian one has about 627,000 baptized mem- 
bers. 

Across the decades Lutheran missionaries 
of numerous nationalities have been working 
in the fields where these African and Asian 
churches have developed. In the case of the 
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Ovambokavango Church, the first workers of 
the Finnish Missionary Society went to 
Southwest Africa in 1870. 

The Zulu-Xhosa-Swazi Church is the re- 
sult of last year’s merger of synods related to 
the American (formerly Evangelical) Lu- 
theran Church Mission, the Church of Swe- 
den Mission, the Norwegian Missionary So- 
ciety, and the Berlin Mission of Germany. 
The oldest mission is that of the Norwegians, 
whose first worker went to Zululand 118 
years ago. 

The Arcot Church is the fruit of work 
begun by the Danish Missionary Society in 
1864, and the activity of the Danish Branch 
of the Sudan United Mission dates from 
1913. The Uzaramo-Uluguru Lutheran work 
was started by the Bethel Mission Society of 
Germany, continued by the Berlin Mission, 
and is now administered by the National 
Lutheran Council of the United States as 
trustee for the LWF. 

The Ovambokavango Church was auton- 
omously constituted in 1956 and last year 
elected its first African head, the Rev. Leon- 
ard Auala of the Ondonga district. 

The Nigerian Church was similarly organ- 
ized in 1954, and likewise in 1960 elected 
its first African president, the Rev. Akila 
Todi of Numan. 

The Arcot Church was first established in 
1912, but its constitution has since under- 
gone several revisions to give the church 
fuller autonomy, the most recent being last 
year’s. Its president is an Indian, the Rev. 
Dorairaj Peter of Tiruvannamalai. 

Missionaries still head the other 
churches. In the case of the Tanganyikan 
Church, it is an American, the Rev. Donald 
E. Johnson of the National Lutheran Council 
mission, Dar es Salaam, and in the case of 
the South African Church, a Church of Swe- 
den missionary, the Rt. Rev. Helge Fosseus 
of Rorke’s Drift. 

Missionary Fosseus, who was bishop of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Zulu Church before it 
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merged last year with three other synods, is 
now the leader of the united church. How- 
ever, it has deferred until 1965 the exercise 
of the constitutional prerogative to elect its 
own bishop. 

The Ovambokavango Church also has 
a constitutional provision for introduction 
of the episcopacy but has postponed putting 
it into effect. 

Warsaw. — Dr. Kurt Schmidt-Clausen, 
since last September acting executive secre- 
tary of the Lutheran World Federation, was 
elected its executive secretary at the annual 
meeting here of the LWF Executive Com- 
mittee. The 40-year-old German clergyman 
is the third person and the first European to 
fill the key post in the 14-year-old federa- 
tion, which unites 62 Lutheran churches in 
33 countries, with a combined membership 
of about 50 million. His two predecessors 
were Americans: Dr. Sylvester C. Michel- 
felder, who served from 1947 to 1951, and 
Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, 1951 to 1960. 

Dr. Schmidt-Clausen was called from a 
parish ministry in Wunstorf, a suburb of 
Hanover, Germany, late in 1959, to become 
assistant executive secretary of the LWF, 
effective the following May. However, before 
he could begin work as Dr. Lund-Quist’s 
deputy, the latter’s health made necessary 
a five-month health leave. As a result, Dr. 
Schmidt-Clausen’s coming was moved up to 
April 1960, when he joined the “cabinet of 
directors’ to which the LWF officers had 
entrusted interim oversight of LWF activ- 
ities. Dr. Lund-Quist returned to his post in 
June, but on Aug. 3 he presented to the 
officers his resignation “for reason of health.” 

The officers appointed Dr. Schmidt-Clausen 
acting executive secretary, and he took charge 
on Sept.1. Less than two months later Dr. 
Lund-Quist, having returned to the United 
States, suffered a paralytic stroke from which 
he has not fully recovered. 


Warsaw.— The Rt. Rev. Dr. Martti Si- 
mojoki, bishop of Helsinki and chairman of 


the Finnish National Committee of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, was elected to the 
LWF. Executive Committee at its five-day 
meeting here, June 27—July 1. 

He was named to succeed Dr. Osmo Tii- 
lila, professor of systematic theology at the 
University of Helsinki, who resigned for 
health reasons. Professor Tiilila has been 
recovering from a heart attack suffered while 
attending the 1960 Executive Committee 
meeting in Porto Alegre, Brazil. 

Bishop Simojoki, 52, is chairman of the 
Finnish Committee on Arrangements for the 
federation’s 1963 assembly, which is to be 
held in the Finnish capital, and a member 
of the LWF Commission on Education. 

He became the first bishop of Helsinki in 
1959, when a new diocese of the Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church was carved out 
of the huge Diocese of Tampere. The Hel- 
sinki diocese has some 500,000 members in 
37 large parishes served by about 300 pas- 
tors. 

Bishop Simojoki was consecrated in 1951. 
Until 1959 he was bishop of Mikkeli. He 
was a delegate of his church at the federa- 
tion’s constituent assembly at Lund in 1947 
and at the Minneapolis assembly ten years 
later. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — The World Coun- 
cil of Churches will be the object of intensive 
scrutiny by the American Lutheran Church 
in 1962, when the new denomination formed 
by a three-way merger is scheduled to review 
its membership in the international church 
agency. Plans for consideration of the issue 
were revealed in a report to the recent 
conventions of the ALC’s 19 districts by 
Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz, president of the 
2,306,780-member church body, which be- 
gan operations Jan. 1 as successor to the 
former Evangelical, American, and United 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches. 

Dr. Schiotz said the Church Council has 
made arrangements for churchwide study of 
membership in the World Council during 
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the six months before the subject is reviewed 
by the ALC’s first general convention in Mil- 
waukee, Oct. 18—25, 1962. The 46-member 
council is responsible for the leadership and 
supervision of the church in spiritual matters. 

In anticipation of “the decision that our 
church will be asked to reaffirm or to set 
aside,’ Dr. Schiotz urged members of the 
ALC to make a “careful study” of a section 
on “spiritual fellowship” in the United Tes- 
timony on Faith and Life, the doctrinal 
statement on which the new denomination 
was founded. He pointed out that the action 
of the constituting convention of the ALC 
in April of 1960 authorizing membership in 
the World Council was “in consonance with 
the life and practice of the three antecedent 
Churches and with what is a part of the 
documents of the Church.” A section of the 
constitution declares that it is a purpose of 
the ALC to “establish and maintain proper 
relationships with other Churches and Coun- 
cils of Churches.” 

Dr. Schiotz will head a nine-member dele- 
gation from the ALC to the third assembly 
of the World Council at New Delhi, India, 
Nov. 18 to Dec. 6. The United Lutheran 
Church in America will be represented by ten 
delegates, the Augustana Lutheran Church by 
three, and the American Evangelical Lutheran 
Church by one. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Doctrinal discus- 
sions will get under way “early in 1962” 
between the new American Lutheran Church 
and The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
The conversations “looking toward pulpit 
and altar fellowship” are being arranged by 
the ALC’s Committee on Relations to Lu- 
theran Churches and the Missouri Synod’s 
Commission on Doctrinal Unity. 

Plans for the negotiations were disclosed 
in a report to the ALC’s 19 district conven- 
tions by Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz, president of 
the denomination formed by merger of the 
former Evangelical, American, and United 
Evangelical Lutheran churches. He pointed 


out that the committee on inter-Lutheran 
relations, according to articles of union, 
“shall, under the direction of the Church 
Council, continue official negotiations already 
established by the uniting Churches, and shall 
stand in readiness to confer with any or all 
Lutheran Churches with unification of all as 
an objective.” 

The discussions with the Missouri Synod 
were requested in March of 1959 by the 
Joint Union Committee for the three-way 
merger and were authorized by the Missouri 
Synod’s triennial convention the following 
June “for the purpose of seeking a God- 
pleasing unity and fellowship.” 

Similar discussions were carried on for 
several years by the old ALC and the Mis- 
souri Synod and resulted in a statement of 
doctrinal unity known as the Common Con- 
fession. Both bodies adopted Part I of the 
document in 1950, and the ALC adopted 
Part II in 1952. 

Missouri tabled the second portion in 
1953; and then adopted both parts in 1956. 
It was stipulated, however, that the state- 
ment was not to be “regarded or employed 
as a functioning basic document toward the 
establishment of pulpit and altar fellowship 
with other church bodies.” This action 
shelved the Common Confession insofar as 
implementation was concerned. 

Dr. Schiotz also reported that the ALC’s 
committee is making a historical study of 
pulpit and altar fellowship “in anticipation 
of discussions with the Lutheran Church in 
America when it comes into being.” The 
LCA will be constituted next June by the 
four-way merger of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, Augustana Lutheran 
Church, Suomi Synod, and American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Schiotz said further that if the merger 
referendum authorized by the Lutheran Free 
Church at its recent annual conference is 
favorable, “we shall be ready to enter into 
immediate discussions” with the committee 
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representing the Free Church to negotiate its 
afiliation with the ALC. 

In the now disbanded American Lutheran 
Conference, the old ELC, ALC, and UELC 
had pulpit and altar fellowship with Augus- 
tana and the LFC. At its constituting con- 
vention last year the new ALC voted to 
continue this fellowship with the Free 
Church, in which two referendums on merger 
were narrowly defeated in 1955 and 1957. 
The third referendum will be conducted be- 
tween Sept. 15 and Nov. 15 this year. 

Presumably the question of entering into 
pulpit and altar fellowship with the new 
denomination of which Augustana is to be 
a part will be explored after the Lutheran 
Church in America begins operation on 
Jan. 1, 1963. 

Fairport Harbor, Ohio. — A merger agree- 
ment that will unite four Lutheran bodies 
into a new 3,250,000-member denomination 
was formally approved by a 10 to 1 margin 
at the 72d annual convention of the Finnish 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, or Suomi 
Synod. Delegates to this meeting voted 
215 to 21 in favor of final ratification of 
the agreement of consolidation on June 26. 

The Suomi Synod will join the Augus- 
tana, American Evangelical, and United Lu- 
theran churches in forming the new body, 
to be known as the Lutheran Church in 
America. The convention action was Suomi’s 
final step in approving the merger. Dele- 
gates cast a decisive 7 to 1 vote in favor 
of the proposal last year, and subsequently 
the merger was endorsed in a congregational 
referendum by a 77 per cent majority. 

The Finnish body will merge into the 
LCA organically rather than enter as a non- 
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geographic synod retaining its name, present 
structure, and membership in a separate unit. 
Instead, it will utilize the privilege of having 
a special interest conference to maintain fel- 
lowship among the synod’s congregations. 

There was no debate and little discussion 
prior to balloting at the convention. The 
vote was taken immediately after one ques- 
tioner was assured that the consolidation 
agreement contains provisions for congrega- 
tions to withdraw from synods of the new 
church. “I declare that we are a full partner, 
committed 100 per cent to consolidation 
into the Lutheran Church of America,” the 
convention was told by Dr. Raymond W. 
Wargelin, Suomi president, as the vote was 
announced. He then called on the conven- 
tion chaplain, the Rev. Robert Hetico, pastor 
of St.Mark’s Lutheran Church, Waukegan, 
Ill., to lead a prayer of thanksgiving. After 
the prayer the delegates rose to sing the 
Doxology. 

The convention was attended by 178 lay 
delegates and 59 pastors. The host pastor, 
Rev. Philip A. R. Anttila of Suomi Zion 
Lutheran Church at Fairport Harbor, was 
elected secretary of the consistory, or execu- 
tive body, replacing the Rev. Ralph J. Jal- 
kanen, president of Suomi College at Han- 
cock, Mich. 

Greetings to the convention were extended 
on behalf of the ULCA by Dr. Herbert W. 
Veler, president of the Ohio Synod of the 
ULCA. 

Opening sessions on June 25 featured an 
address by Dr. Clarence Stoughton, president 
of Wittenberg University, Springfield, Ohio, 
and the ordination of four men to the min- 
istry. 
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LIGHT FROM ABOVE. By Alfred W. 
Koehler. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1960. 165 pages. Paper. $1.50. 
In this paperback “dogmatics” Koehler 

provides a summary of Christian doctrine 
which covers subjects, according to the Top- 
ical Question Box (appended), from afflic- 
tion to stewardship. The subtitle states that 
this book contains “Christian doctrine ex- 
plained and applied.” If one were to prepare 
sermonic lectures on Christian doctrine in 
essay style and make brief general applica- 
tions rather than specific ones, one would 
have a text very much like this one. 

Most of the text comprises thetical state- 
ments which in some instances are drawn 
from the Bible (the passage is quoted) and 
in others are “proved” by a reference to 
a Bible passage. 

Such homiletical treatment of Christian 
doctrine sometimes brings more to the Bible 
passage than is there, that is, statements are 
made which the passage does not “prove.” 
The reader becomes very conscious of the 
heavy use of the deductive method which 
sets up propositions and “proves” them by 
Scripture, in many cases by one passage, in 
contrast to the inductive method which draws 
the proposition from Scripture. 

In some sections of this work the appli- 
cation is very general, in other cases specific, 
and in still others exhortatory. The treatment 
of Holy Baptism and Holy Communion is 
defective in the development of the signifi- 
cance of both sacraments. 

A clear doctrine of the church could have 
been used to good advantage for purposes 
both of integration and of application. At 
one point the kingdom of God is simply 
equated with the church. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub. 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


One misses emphasis in many places on 
the means of grace and on the Christian's 
use of Word and Sacrament. This is strange 
in a Lutheran treatment of Biblical doctrine. 

As a reader and resource on Christian doc- 
trine this book will be helpful. If it is used 
as a teaching tool, further study of Scripture 
and supplementary material will be neces. 
sary. HARRY G. COINER 


DER MENSCHENSOHN IN DER SYNOP. 
TISCHEN UBERLIEFERUNG. By Heinz 
Eduard Tédt. Giitersloh: Gerd Mohn, 
1959. 331 pages. Cloth. DM 9.80. 
The author of this work painstakingly 

analyzes all synoptic passages which refer 

to the Son of man. The passages fall into 
three rather clearly defined groups. The first 
group includes sayings which, the author 
claims, were substantially formulated by Jesus 
Himself. In these passages Jesus speaks of 
the Son of man as the eschatological Figure 
who will ratify the authoritative claim Jesus 
is making on His followers. Sayings depict- 
ing the earthly work of the Son of man, such 
as forgiving sins and associating with sinners, 
are characteristic of the second group. Pre- 
dictions of suffering and death feature the 
third classification. None of the sayings in 
the last two groups is an authentic statement 
of Jesus, concludes the author. Rather the 
synoptists document the early Palestinian 
church’s view that the only proper category 
to express Jesus’ authoritative action in His 
earthly life and the sovereign approach which 

He takes to His Passion is that of the escha- 

tological Son of man. 

The circumstances leading to this crasis 
are described as follows: Jesus had assured 
His disciples that their fellowship with Him 
would guarantee their standing in the pres- 
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ence of the eschatological Son of man. This 
fellowship was broken at the death of Jesus 
when all forsook Him and fled. The resur- 
rection of Jesus initiated a fresh association. 
But God highly exalted Jesus through this 
resurrection. It was only natural therefore 
that the church should transfer its Son of 
man terminology to Jesus and understand 
His earthly life accordingly. Thus Todt ex- 
plains to his satisfaction the difference be- 
tween the first group of sayings and the last 
two. In addition to the contribution to the 
problem of the history of the Son of man 
sayings, Todt expresses the need for a re- 
examination of the Biblical basis for tra- 
ditional views on the “humiliation” and 
“exaltation” of Jesus. Todt challenges sys- 
tematicians to take bolder account of the 
accent on Jesus’ €€ovoia that marks all three 
groups of sayings. 

It might appear that the work is of in- 
terest only to specialists, but the author has 
succeeded so well in sharpening the point of 
many of these sayings and indicates so ca- 
pably their distinctive literary and theological 
relevance in the contexts where they are 
found that the preacher will welcome the 
many fresh insights and the emphasis on the 
sovereign claim and authority of Jesus Christ. 

FREDERICK W. DANKER 


DER LUTHERISCHE WELTBUND: 
GRUNDLAGE, HERKUNFT, AUFBAU. 
By Siegfried Grundmann. Cologne: Boh- 
lau Verlag, 1957. xix and 586 pages. 
Cloth. DM 32.00. 

Because of its length, thoroughness, and 
permanent value this book almost deserves 
to be called “monumental.” In German or 
in translation it will be consulted whenever 
one wants to know what Lutheranism, fed- 
erated or unfederated, has stood for or stands 
for. An important element in it is the study 
of church law and of the legal relationship 
of the church as a social organism to other 
corporate social groups, notably the state. 

The first section deals with Lutheran eccle- 
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siology. Doctrinally the problem revolves 
around the distinctions between spiritual and 
pragmatic, local and universal, unity and di- 
versity. The Lutheran Church is also viewed 
historically as it went through various legal 
and canonical alterations consequent upon 
the loss of episcopacy by much of Lutheran- 
ism. 

The second section reviews world Lu- 
theranism since 1517, in terms of the three 
chief groups of Lutheran churches, those in 
Germany, in northern Europe, and in North 
America. A good appreciation of the Synod- 
ical Conference appears on pages 316—-331. 
This 200-page section of the book is an 
excellent history of the Lutheran Church 
without any notable omissions. 

The Lutheran World Federation — the 
Aufbau in the titlke—Jin process of forma- 
tion, in operation, and in relation to world 
Christianity — takes up the remaining third 
of the book. Any Lutheran church’s relation- 
ship to the LWF can scarcely be determined 
without taking account of Grundmann’s 
study. On pages 476—481 he offers a se- 
rious analysis of theological difficulties which 
face world Lutheranism. Three problems are 
listed as unresolved but under study: (1) 
To find the unity which exists among LWF 
member churches; (2) to examine the rela- 
tionship of LWF member churches to Lu- 
theran churches that do not belong to the 
federation; (3) to study the relationship of 
the Lutheran Church as a denomination and 
its component church bodies to other denom- 
inations. GILBERT A. THIELE 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Arvid Runestam; translated from 
the Swedish by Oscar Winfield. 2d ed. 
Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 
1958. 194 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

This is a second edition of a book orig- 
inally issued 25 years ago, by a former lec- 
turer at Uppsala University and Bishop of 
Karlstad. Its analysis of the relationship be- 
tween psychoanalysis and Christianity is as 
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useful today as it was originally. It goes be- 
yond the superficial discussions of many simi- 
lar volumes today. It does not water down 
differences, so as to give Christianity a slightly 
psychoanalytic flavor. Yet it points out the 
ways in which theology can profit from the 
insights of this younger discipline. 
KENNETH H. BREIMEIER 


THE ECUMENICAL ERA IN CHURCH 
AND SOCIETY: A SYMPOSIUM IN 
HONOR OF JOHN A. MACKAY. Ed- 
ited by Edward H. Hurgi. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1959. ix and 238 
pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND 
THE FAITHFUL CHURCH. By John 
Howard Yoder. Scottsdale: Herald Press, 
1959. 44 pages. Paper. Fifty cents. 

DAS CHRISTENTUM EINE EINHEIT: 
BIBLISCH-REFORMATISCH-OEKUME- 
NISCH. By Hans Asmussen. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag, 1958. 38 pages. 
Paper. DM 2.40. 


Thirteen authors and the editor combined 
to render honor to one of Protestantism’s 
“grand old men.” Mackay, born in Scotland 
in 1889, was missionary in Peru, founder 
and editor of Theology Today, president and 
professor of ecumenics at Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary —to name only a few of his 
achievements. The essays, after an apprecia- 
tion by Hugh T. Kerr, fall into three parts. 
The three essays of part one deal with “Struc- 
ture and Theology.” Visser ’t Hooft’s point 
of view is reflected in the title of his essay, 
“The Gathering of the Scattered Children of 
God.” Unity, missions, and eschatology to 
him belong together. “The Church is there- 
fore the fellowship gathered by Christ Him- 
self, and its task is to gather with Him” 
(p.27). Emile Cailliet, in speaking about 
the church and the culture of today, pleads, 
“Let the Church be the Body of Christ” 
(p.72). In doing this the Church — Chris- 
tians — must stress, he says, the timelessness 
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and the universality of the truth given her. 
In the second part five essays deal with the 
“World-Wide Scope.” Hendrick Kraemer, it 
seemed to this reviewer, and Paul David 
Devanandan brought insights on the religious 
movements in the East, particularly India, 
of particular value. In the third part, “The 
Message and Its Communication,” evangelism 
was the main emphasis. All of the essays 
advance ecumenicism. 


Yoder’s pamphlet sets forth the Mennonite 
position toward the ecumenical movement, 
proposing that the Mennonites continue active 
participation with the historic peace churches 
and with the National Association of Evan- 
gelicals (if it doesn’t develop into a super- 
church), and that they consider membership 
in the World Council of Churches. 

Asmussen’s concern is with the relation- 
ships between the patriarch of Moscow and 
the World Council of Churches and their 
relationships with the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He touches on questions 
of church-state relations, confessionalism, and 
unity. His essay is an important one for the 
ecumenical movement in Europe. 


CARL S. MEYER 


GREGORII NYSSENI OPERA. Vol. 1: 
Contra Eunomium Liber I et Il; xvi and 
409 pages; 48 guilders. Vol. II: Contra 
Eunomium Liber Ill; Refutatio Confes- 
sionis Eunomii; \xxiv and 412 pages; 54 
guilders. Edited by Werner Jaeger; 2d ed. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1960. Cloth. 


St. Gregory of Nyssa (died 394), one of 
the three great Cappadocian theologians of 
the fourth century, was the brother of Saint 
Basil the Great, the friend of St. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, the reluctant bishop of Nyssa and 
later the metropolitan of Sebaste, a pillar of 
orthodoxy at the Council of Constantinople 
in 381 (although his eschatology betrays the 
influence of Origen’s dubious speculations), 
a favorite at the imperial court because of 
his eloquence, something of an introvert, 
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a powerful speculative philosopher, and a 
bridge builder between philosophy and the- 
ology at a crucial period. The defective pub- 
lication of his works in J.-P. Migne’s Patro- 
logia Graeca, 44—46 (based on Giles Mor- 
ell’s edition of 1638), is being replaced by 
the careful critical edition of Werner Jaeger, 
of which Volumes I and II (originally pub- 
lished in 1921) lie before us in a second edi- 
tion. 

Among St. Gregory's major dogmatic 
works are four polemical attacks on Eunom- 
ius of Cyzikus (died about the same time as 
St.Gregory), the disciple of Aétius of An- 
tioch (died 366) and the leader of the rad- 
ical neo-Arian party of the late fourth cen- 
tury. The traditional confusion which makes 
these a single work in 12 (or 13) books 
has been corrected by Jaeger: (1) Book I 
is a reply to the first book of Eunomius 
against St. Basil the Great; (2) the second 
work (usually designated Book XII/B or 
XIII) is a reply to the second book of 
Eunomius; (3) the third work (in ten 
books, usually designated III-XII/A) attacks 
a different screed of Eunomius, also against 
St. Basil; (4) a fourth work refutes Eunom- 
ius’ Ekthesis. Although the variations be- 
tween Jaeger’s first and second editions are 
not great, the availability of this improved 
edition should inspire the gratitude of every- 
one interested in this important church father 
to the publisher no less than to the editor 
and his diligent collaborators. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


INDEX PATRISTICUS SIVE CLAVIS 
PATRUM APOSTOLICORUM OPERUM. 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed. 2d ed. Naper- 
ville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1961. viii and 
262 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

*—Every scholar of Biblical and patristic 

Greek should first utter a votum of thanks 

to Mr. Allenson for reprinting this work and 

then place his order into the mail imme- 
diately. Having searched vainly for this book 


in every antiquarian booksellers’ catalog that 
came to a theological library for the last six 
years, this reviewer knows how rare it was. 
Now the index of the apostolic fathers listed 
as the basic one in Riesenfeld’s Repertorium 
Lexicographicum Graecum is in print — and 
at a very reasonable price. In effect, this is 
even a new edition. Wherever possible, cor- 
rections indicated in the corrigenda list orig- 
inally have been incorporated into the text 
(including some manuscript corrections from 
Goodspeed’s personal copy). Where this was 
impossible, an asterisk in the margin alerts 
one to a correction printed elsewhere. It is 
to be hoped that this book sells so well that 
the publisher will also reprint Goodspeed’s 
companion Index Apologeticus. One would 
then have indexes to most of the Greek 
Christian literature of the first two centuries. 


EDGAR KRENTZ 


CORPUS PAPYRORUM JUDAICARUM, 
Volume Il, Edited by Victor’ A. Tcheri- 
kover and Alexander Fuks. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1960. xvi and 
283 pages. Cloth. $12.00. 


This is the second volume of a projected 
three-volume corpus. The third volume is 
promised for the near future. The first vol- 
ume containing the general introduction and 
papyri of the Ptolemaic period was pub- 
lished some time ago. The present volume 
covers the early Roman period in Egyptian 
history, represented by many texts. The 
third will contain documents from the later 
Roman and Byzantine periods. The whole 
corpus will place at the disposal of scholars, 
especially historians and theologians, a body 
of material useful for interpreting the life 
and thought of Judaism in the Roman world. 

The present volume contains sections VII 
to XI of the entire work. Section VII con- 
tains documents (142—149) that deal with 
the general life of the Jews. Section VIII 
will probably be of more interest to theolo- 
gians than any other. It deals with the “Jew- 
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ish question” in Alexandria, the greatest race 
question of antiquity. The ten papyri in- 
clude some of the most important, histori- 
cally, that the sands of Egypt have yielded, 
especially the copy of the famous letter of 
the Emperor Claudius to the Alexandrians 
of A.D. 41, in which he settled, as far as 
Rome was concerned, the race question at 
Alexandria. Tcherikover sees an obscure, 
but definite, tone of anti-Jewish hostility in 
the document. This document, as well as 
the six passages from the so-called Acts of 
the Alexandrian Martyrs, sheds light on the 
position of Judaism inside the Roman em- 
pire. The Acts also show an early non-Chris- 
tian form of propaganda that was later taken 
up by Christian writers of the second century. 
Sections IX and X contain documents, largely 
economic, from Apollonia Magna and other 
sections of Egypt. The last section contains 
material bearing on the history of the Jewish 
Revolt of A.D. 115—17. 


For some reason papyri publications re- 
ceive sumptuous treatment from publishers, 
more sumptuous than many literary texts. 
This volume is no exception. Each document 
is printed in large type, even when so little 
remains that the editor will not even attempt 
a restoration. General introductions to each 
section and special introductions to each doc- 
ument discuss detailed matters of interpreta- 
tion—and a translation with commentary 
is added to touch on other points not ger- 
mane immediately to the main thrust of the 
collection. The work is indexed in many 
ways. In short, the volume is a model of 
book production for this area. 

Historians and theologians will find this 
volume of interest, whether papyrologists or 
not. The collection is so handy that scholars 
will certainly turn to it to supplement Frey’s 
Corpus of inscriptions dealing with Judaism. 
It remains for some scholar to redo, or at 
least reprint with addenda, the collection of 
testimonia from ancient authors by Reinach. 
Such tools remind us that Palestinian Judaism 


was only one form of expression in the Jew- 
ish world. Jews in the sphere of Greek influ- 
ence found additional claims to their alle- 
giance or reaction. Tcherikover’s Corpus 
will be a major tool in evaluating this influ- 
ence for the next half century at least. 


EDGAR KRENTZ 


FACT AND FAITH IN THE KERYGMA 
OF TODAY. By Paul Althaus. Phila- 
delphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 1960. 
89 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 

This book analyzes the problem of the 
relation of faith to fact. 

German idealism had distinguished be- 
tween saving truth and the person of Jesus. 
Bultmann opposed this because it deprives 
“the New Testament preaching of its 
kerygma-character.” While Bultmann thus 
rejects the distinction between “Christ-prin- 
ciple” and “Christ’s person,” he nevertheless 
“makes the apostolic kerygma the basis of 
theology in such a manner that the founda- 
tion of the kerygma itself in the figure and 
story of the historical Jesus is overshadowed 
and left out of account as having no theo- 
logical significance.” (P.18) 

Martin Kahler rightly opposed the en- 
croachment of historical scholarship upon 
the rights of simple Christians. Althaus, 
furthermore, agrees with Kahler that the 
gospels are “account and interpretation in 
one, and interpretation in the light of Easter” 
(p.22). Bultmann, according to the author, 
goes beyond Kahler in vetoing the retrospec- 
tive question as to the historical ground of 
the kerygma. He thus contradicts Paul’s ap- 
peals to tradition (1 Cor. 15:3). While 
Althaus concedes that Bultmann’s principle 
does apply to the word of Old Testament 
prophets, he insists the bridge between the 
historical Jesus and the preached Christ must 
be preserved. 

Althaus rejects Bultmann’s and Gogarten’s 
conception of the historic because “it de- 
parts completely from the concept of history 
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and the historic current in scholarly usage” 
(p.39) and because it neutralizes the his- 
torical factual element. Althaus sees incon- 
sistencies in Bultmann as historian and sys- 
tematician. He regards the statement “the 
word, because it is the word of God, has 
its authority in itself,’ as true of Law but 
not of Gospel (53). He endorses the state- 
ment of Bornkamm: “The task set us is to 
seek history in the kerygma of the gospels, 
but also the kerygma in the history.” (P.65) 

Althaus stresses the validity of historical 
inquiry even though it has a “tension be- 
tween the certainty which arises in the en- 
counter, and the uncertainty of historical 
work on details” (p.70). Finally, he holds 
that Bultmann’s existential theology does not 
seek Christ in His complete relationship, 
for example, to the Father. 

ERWIN L. LUEKER 


THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. By 
Gordon Donaldson. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. vi and 242 pages. Cloth. 
$5.50. 


THE STORY OF THE SCOTTISH REFOR- 
MATION. By A. M. Renwick. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Erdmanns Pub- 
lishing Co., 1960. 176 pages. Paper. 
$1.25. 

Donaldson and Renwick wrote their books 
for different audiences; they had different 
objectives; they seem to be cast into different 
molds. Renwick is professor of church his- 
tory at the Free Church College in Edin- 
burgh; Donaldson is reader in Scottish his- 
tory and palaeography in the University of 
Edinburgh. They breathe the same air but 
not the same atmosphere. Donaldson is 
a scholar; Renwick is a popularizer. Both 
are needed and beneficial functions. Renwick 
recounts the events of 1560, with glances 
backward. Donaldson probes into the events 
of 1560 to find their antecedents and their 
operations. The latter is more intent on the 
development of institutions and polity. Ren- 


wick is more sweeping in his generalizations 
and looser in his interpretations than is 
Donaldson. The latter is more precise, more 
meticulous in his documentation, more care- 
ful in the formulation of his conclusions 
than the former. Renwick finds, with Mitch- 
ell, basic differences between bishops and 
superintendents in Scotland; Donaldson does 
not see this sharp distinction. Donaldson 
has less of a concern for the doctrinal devel- 
opments in the Scottish Reformation than 
Renwick has. How can Renwick, however, 
omit justification by faith as one of the 
emphases of the 16th-century reformers? 
If you want a comprehensive overview of 
the Scottish Reformation, you will want to 
read Renwick; if you know somewhat of the 
events of 1560 there, you will want to go 
to Donaldson. CARL S. MEYER 


MEDIEVAL POOR LAW: A Sketch of Can- 
onical Theory and Its Application in Eng- 
land. By Brian Tierney. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1959. xi and 
169 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Catholic University of America’s Tierney 
is in no small part responsible for the revival 
of canonistic studies. His Foundation of the 
Conciliar Theory turned to the canonists for 
material, and now his Medieval Poor Law 
draws on the same group. He points out very 
cogently that his treatment “involves a con- 
sideration of the whole structure of medieval 
society and the whole complex of medieval 
institutions” (p.ix). The laws relating to 
the relief of poverty belonged to canon law, 
systematized by Gratian in his Concordia 
Discordantium Canonum (better known as 
the Decretum). “Poverty is not a kind of 
crime,” Joannes Andreae had said. The medi- 
eval views of property, dominium, hospital- 
ity, and monasticism are considered by 
Tierney. He makes good use of his sources 
and has done a great service to church his- 
torians (as well as social workers) in the 
treatment of a subject important in itself 
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and important for the life of the medieval 
church. His notes and bibliography testify 
to his scholarship. One fault can be pointed 
out. Why “must have” the guilds, e. g., ab- 
sorbed much fortuitous distress? (P. 65) 
Why “must have” a number of other events 
taken place, in Tierney’s phraseology? 
A “must have” is not proof, and saying so 
does not make it so. A scholar of Tierney’s 
stature should not allow himself the use of 
such expressions! He does so infrequently 
enough not to mar his work seriously. 


CARL S. MEYER 


MIRACLES AND REVELATION. By J. S. 
Lawton. New York: Association Press, 
1960. 284 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 

This informative volume traces the impact 
of modern science and the scientific method 
upon people’s thinking concerning revelation 
and miracles. Lawton confines his study to 
English philosophers and theologians of the 
last 250 years. He writes from the position 
that one must not draw an iron curtain 
between religion and physical sciences as 
though the universe were a God-forsaken 
realm. 


Lawton describes and analyzes the radical 
historical criticism of Woolston, Sherlock, 
Hume, and others, the later attempt to define 
Christianity and the supernatural on rational 
grounds, the still more recent scientific in- 
terpretation of history as a causal process, and 
Baden Powell’s endeavor to separate religious 
truth from historic truth. 


Lawton thinks more of the apologetics of 
Trench, Bushnell, and others, who disowned 
the idea that miracles were necessarily “un- 
natural” and advanced the proposition that 
a miracle is an example of a lower law being 
put out of action by a higher law, like a man 
lifting his arm. This view makes God active 
in our natural world. It makes miracles 
Heilswunder and revelation, rather than (as 
with earlier apologetics and deism) a mere 
attestation to revelation. 


Lawton’s own position tends to break 
down the distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural by broadening the concept 
of the supernatural. On this view not merely 
the miracles but the entire life of Christ 
impresses itself on us as revelation and proof 
of His divinity. He even goes so far as to 
grant that the view that neither the Exodus 
nor the resurrection wear the aspect of com- 
plete discontinuity from nature is legitimate, 
if this leads to an acceptance of Christian 
revelation. But he does not himself hold this 
position and offers some cogent arguments 
against it. 

This is really an excellent book: it not 
only traces the manner in which an important 
problem was handled, but offers many valu- 
able insights into the problem itself. One 
could only wish that the conclusion to an 
otherwise penetrating study had been more 
complete. ROBERT D. PREUS 


KURZER BERICHT WIE DER EHRWUR- 
DIGE HERR, UNSER LIEBER VATER 
UND PRAZEPTOR PHILIPPUS ME- 
LANCHTHON SEIN LEBEN HIE AUF 
ERDEN GEENDET UND GANZ 
CHRISTLICH BESCHLOSSEN' HAT, 
MIT KURZER ERZAHLUNG, WAS 
SICH ETLICHE TAGE VOR MIT IHM 
ZUGETRAGEN HAT. Munich: Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, 1960. 67 pages. Paper. 
DM 3.00. 

The professors of the University of Wit- 
tenberg recorded their eye and ear witness 
of the last days of Philipp Melanchthon. 

Hans Lufft printed this account in the 
same year (1560). It is evident from these 
pages that Melanchthon was held in the 
highest esteem by his colleagues. Also 
Melanchthon’s intense desire for the peace 
and the unity of the church is very evident. 
Then, too, here is an intimate glimpse into 
social history, life in a 16th century univer- 
sity town, the literary activities of a professor 
(suffering from a recurrent fever from 
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which he died), the visitors he had, and the 
like. Although this report is found in the 
Corpus Reformatorum and in a Latin-Ger- 
man edition of Nickolaus Miiller (Leipzig, 
1910), the quadricentennial of Melanch- 
thon’s death was well served by this reprint. 
CARL S. MEYER 


THE PROTESTANT TRADITION: AN 
ESSAY IN INTERPRETATION. By J. S. 
Whale. Cambridge: University Press, 
1959. xv and 360 pages. Paper. $1.95. 
The Protestant Tradition is a whale of 

a good book-— the pun is intentional, made 

in the hope that the author of the book 

(J. S. Whale) will forgive it and that the 

reader of this review will remember it and, 

remembering it, will buy and study this book. 

The author does raise many questions, which, 

as he rightly points out, must “be faced in 

the light and under the judgment of history: 
history with all its grievous mistakes and 
all its glorious vindications of evangelical 
truth.” He takes up three modern issues, 

Romanism, church-state relations, and ecu- 

menicism, but only after he has presented 

brilliant analyses of Luther, Calvin, and the 

Left-Wing Reformation. In a fascinating 

style, with sound theological insights and 

good historical judgments, the author has 
made a contribution which deserves wide 
reading. CARL S. MEYER 


A WORKING FAITH. By Joost De Blank. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1960. 
180 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


STAND UP IN PRAISE TO GOD. By Paul 
S. Rees. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans, 1960. 117 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 
“The time is five minutes to midnight. 

There is just time for us to redeem the situ- 

ation.” So spoke De Blank, archbishop of 

Cape Town and metropolitan of the Prov- 

ince of South Africa, to Londoners about 

the situation in South Africa. His recent 
book contains 15 of his London sermons. 


Particularly in his sermons “Brethren in 
Christ” and “Reconciliation in South Africa,” 
he places the cause of social justice before 
his Christian hearers. As his sermon on “The 
Basis of Our Hope” makes clear, his concern 
is not humanitarianism but Christian procla- 
mation. 

Rees’ book is the seventh in this same 
series, Preaching for Today. A past president 
of the National Association of Evangelicals, 
Rees presents a series of ten sermons organ- 
ized loosely under the headings “Glory Be 
to the Father,” “And to the Son,” and “And 
to the Holy Ghost.” A final sermon deals 
with the theme of the Holy Trinity. The 
sermons are Biblical, Christocentric, and well 
organized. Although a number of his illus- 
trations and quotations are rather dated, the 
material is largely relevant and fresh. 


DAviD S. SCHULLER 


A PIONEER IN NORTHWEST AMERICA, 
1841—1858: THE MEMOIRS OF GUS- 
TAF UNONIUS. Vol.II. Trans. from the 
Swedish by Jonas O. Backlund; edited by 
Nils W. Olsson. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1960. vii and 357 
pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

Gustaf Unonius came from Sweden to 
America in 1841. Here he studied for the 
priesthood in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and then served as an Episcopal mis- 
sionary in Wisconsin and Chicago. He re- 
turned to Sweden in 1858; his Memoirs 
were published in Uppsala in two volumes 
in 1861 and 1862 respectively. 

There is much of social history in Uno- 
nius’ second volume, still more of ecclesiasti- 
cal. On both counts the volume is valuable 
source material. The translation reads 
smoothly; the editing has been done expertly. 

Unonius, working among the Swedes and 
the Norwegians, came into contact with Lu- 
therans. His judgments of Johannes Wil- 
helm Dietrichson and Lars Paul Esbjorn are 
rather severe; usually he is charitable toward 
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Nevertheless these and other 
references increase the interest and value 
which this volume will have for Lutherans 
whose synodical beginnings come during the 
17 years of this Swede’s activities in this 
country. CARL S. MEYER 


the Lutherans. 


JESUS AND HIS STORY (Jesus: Gestalt 
und Geschichte). By Ethelbert Stauffer. 
Translated by Richard and Clara Winston. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. xix 
and 243 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The German original was reviewed in this 
journal, XXXI (November 1960), 719 to 
720. Unfortunately the principal footnotes 
appear at the rear of the volume and are not 
numbered, but cited by page and line. Not 
infrequently the translation of these notes 
omits valuable information, especially illus- 
trative quotations, offered in the German 
edition. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


AND GOD MADE MAN AND WOMAN. 
By Lucius F. Cervantes. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1959. xi and 275 
pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

Cervantes is professor of sociology at 
St. Louis University. He is the author of 
many articles on marriage and family life 
both for religious and for secular journals 
and co-author of the text, Marriage and the 
Family. 

The present book is written to correct 
three types of sexual ignorance: (1) The 
ignorance of “parental taboo”; (2) The 
ignorance of the academic “sexual outlet” 
theory; (3) The ignorance of the monosex- 
ual interpretation of man and woman. In 
a lively and interesting style the author pre- 
sents the difference of the sexes physically, 
emotionally, psychologically, and religiously. 
The approach is sane, well-balanced, and 
refreshing in an age when the focus of scien- 
tific investigation is almost solely on the 
obvious physical differences. The author cor- 
rectly stresses the important psychological 
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and emotional variations and the resultant 
differences in religious attitudes between men 
and women. 


This book would aid parents who wish 
to imstruct their children correctly in the 
realities of sex without instilling fear and 
prudery. Here, also, is a work that offers 
men and women contemplating marriage or 
those already married invaluable knowledge 
of sex differences and attitudes that are in- 
trinsically important in achieving compati- 
bility. PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 


READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by Colman J. Barry. Volume I: 
From Pentecost to the Protestant Revolt. 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 
1960. xx and 633 pages. Cloth, $7.50; 
paper, $2.95. 

A two-volume documentary source book 
designed for use in Roman Catholic major and 
minor seminaries, liberal arts colleges, sec- 
ondary schools, and adult education courses, 
should be of benefit also to Protestant and 
Lutheran students. Seminary students will 
use it, even though liberal arts students, in 
general, will not. Secondary school students 
will not use this book of readings, except in 
fare instances, even in Roman Catholic sec- 
ondary schools; if there the instructors use 
it, something will have been gained. 

The readings are given in extensive form. 
At times such extensive readings defeat their 
own purposes; shorter excerpts may be just 
as valuable. Not all of the documents are 
“basic and influential,” despite the aim of 
the editor. 

The work is not without defects. It is very 
obviously gotten up for Roman Catholic 
schools. The very first excerpt is the passage 
from Matthew (16:13-20) with the caption, 
“The Promise of the Primacy of Peter.” Luke 
22:31,32 is cited with the heading, “Peter, 
the Guide of the Apostles.” There are other 
readings chosen, it seems, palpably to pro- 
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mote Romanism. It is admitted that some 
excerpts are included, e.g., those from Mar- 
siglio of Padua, which would seem to deny 
a bias favorable to Rome. Some difficulty 
will be experienced by those who wish to 
go back to the originals of the sources cited. 
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The paperback edition is so priced that 
it becomes attractive. The introductions and 
orientations supplied by Barry make the 
source book a handy and, within certain limi- 
tations, usable tool for students of church 
history. CARL S. MEYER 
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